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BOOKS ON GAMING. 
(Continued from p. 462.) 

A totally distinct book from the last, though ap- 
pearing under a partly similar name, is 

The | Gaming Calendar, | To which are added, | Annals 
of Gaming, | And Prefixed | A Letter to Sir Robert 
Baker, | Chief Magistrate of the Police. | By Seymour 
Harcourt, Esq. | “A tale will harrow up the soul.” | 
Pourth Edition. | London : | Printed by J. J. Stockdale, 
No, 41, Pall-Mall. | 1820, | Price Five Shillings. [8vo.]} 
Collation : Title, 1 f.; Advertisement, 1 f. (pp. 3, 
4); “To Sir Robert Baker,” 8 ff. (pp. 5-20); To 
the Reader, pp. 21-29; Gaming Calendar, pp. 
30-53 ; Annals of Gaming, pp. 54-179. 

The ‘Gaming Calendar’ is a collection of sketches 
of living gamesters in the fashionable world ; the 
‘Annals of Gaming’ is a series of anecdotes of 
gamblers and gambling. (H.J. and J.M.) 

To these may be added ‘The Academicians of 
1823 ; or, the Greeks of the Palais Royal, and the 
Clubs of St. James’s,” by Charles Persius, Esq., 
1823, 8vo., a diatribe on gaming and gamesters. 
Collation : Half-title, coloured frontispiece, title, 
and 456 pp. (J.M.) Probably many similar 
books might be added to this list. 

Meanwhile an author had appeared whose works, 
influencing as they did the whole history of whist, 
the king of card games, merit a more particular 

ipti Scientific whist, or whisk (as it was 


at first called), though owing its origin to the game 
of trump, derived from the Talian trienfo and French 
triomphe, may be said to have begun with Ed- 
mond Hoyle. He was born in 1672, and is said 
to have been educated for the bar.* Yorkshire 
has been called the county of his birth, but the 
present representative of the Yorkshire Hoyles, 
who acquired (temp. Edward IIL.) estates near 
Halifax, Mr, Fretwell Hoyle, has taken great pains 
over his genealogy, and has come to the conclusion 
that the Edmond Hoyle of whist celebrity was not 
in any way connected with his family. It has been 
stated, again,t that Hoyle was Registrar of the 
Prerogative Court in Dublin in 1742, and that he 
held property there & 4" S. v, 259). 
This, however, seems very unlikely to be tru 

though it is certain that there was an Edmo 

Hoyle appointed to that post in that year; but 
our Edmond Hoyle was then publishing (and pro- 
bably living) in London. He resided afterwards 
undoubtedly in Queen Square, London, where he 
continued to write on games and to give lessons in 
whist. The name Edmond (or Edmund) was com- 
mon in both families of Hoyle, in Yorkshire and 
in Ireland, so that one Edmond may easily have 
been mistaken for another. In 1742 our author 
first published his ‘Short Treatise on Whist.’ It 
was entered at Stationers’ Hall November 17, 
1742, and was signed by the author as sole pro- 
prietor of the copyright. No place of publication 
is named. It has been saidt that he received 
1,0001. for his copyright ; but this, again, seems 
unlikely, for every copy, long after the first issue, 
bore his signature as that of the “ Proprietor of the 
Treatise.” It is, of course, just possible that this 
may have been done at the instance of his pub- 
lisher, but it is most improbable. Hoyle died in 
“ Welbank [Welbeck] Street,” Cavendish Square, 
August, 1769, aged ninety-seven. There are, how- 
ever, two accounts of his age, According to one 
of these he was rather younger than here stated 
when he died. He was buried in Marylebone 
Churchyard. His will, which he made on Sep- 
tember 26, 1761, was proved at London, September 
6, 1769, his executors being his sister, Eleanor 
Hoyle, and Robert, son of Silver and Jane Crispin, 
of Gray’s Inn Lane. His house (in Queen Square) 


* Chambers, ‘Book of Days,’ Some of your corre- 
spondents familiar with legal records may be able to say 
whether this tradition is well founded or not, For 
much, if not most, of the information about Hoyle here 
recorded I am indebted to Mr. H. Jones, who has made 
a long and careful search for facts relating to Hoyle’s 
life, though he has not been rewarded by discovering a 
great number. It is, however, worth something to dis- 
prove erroneous statements, even when it may be im- 
possible to substitute for them a complete, new, and 
trustworthy biography. In the bibliography of Hoyle I 
have also had Mr. Jones's help, without which it would 
have been useless to attempt the task. 

¢ Jbid. 
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he left to his sister above-named, with all his 
furniture, &c., with remainder to Mrs. Jane 
= and to her son Robert after his father’s 
death, charged with an annuity of 12/. to his 
niece, Fanny Hoyle, after the death of his sister, 
Eleanor Hoyle. He bequeathed 5/. to Mrs. Cent- 
Livre,* of Queen Square, to pay for a mourning 
ring, to be worn in memory of him, and all the 
residue of his real and personal estate he left to 
his sister. Eleanor Hoyle is here described as a 

inster. Fanny, therefore, must have been the 
duoghter of a brother of our author, and may have 
had a brother of her own—a possibility to which I 
shall have to refer hereafter. 

It is strange that no portrait of Hoyle should 
be known to exist. A picture, said to be his por- 
trait, by Hogarth, was exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace some years ago (1870); but Mr. F. Hoyle, 
mentioned before, recognized this as a likeness of 
an ancestor of his own, one Edmond Hoyle, it is 
true, but not the Edmond Hoyle of whist. Again, 
it was stated (‘N. & Q.,’ 4™ S. v. 259) that a por- 
trait of the author ap in one of the Dublin 
(pirated) editions of the book ; but this has never 
yet been verified. Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary’ tells us 
that the last edition of Hoyle’s ‘Games’ was pub- 
lished in 1761. How far that statement is accu- 
rate and trustworthy will appear from the following 
attempt at a bibliography of Hoyle’s works. Be- 
fore commencing this “attempt,” however, I may 
as well say at once that it does not, and cannot, 

tend to be complete or exhaustive in any sense. 
uch a pretence would manifestly be absurd in a 
first essay of this kind, for the books described, 
though never expensive, are yet often very diffi- 
cult to find, and, when found, are frequently im- 


ect. I shall be glad indeed if my “attempt” | d 
perf g y P 


should awake an interest in any contributors to 
*‘N. & Q. sufficient to prompt them, where they 
can, to amend my list by corrections or additions. 
Jutiay MarsHAL.t. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CHAMPION OF ENGLAND, 
peared Intely in the Illustrated’ London News, 
y e Illustra News, 
ering — history of Scrivelsby and the Champion 
of and. 

The Dymoke, the hereditary ae of Eng- 
land, at the time of the coronation of George IV., 
was a "4" He had, therefore, to appoint a 
deputy. e king was anxious that Sir Horace 
Seymour, a singularly handsome man (at one time 
an officer in the First Life Guards), son of Lord 
Hugh Seymonr, should play the part. Mr. Dymoke, 
however, very properly refused, and appointed his 
son in his place. Sir Horace Seymour was, I 
believe, the first officer in the army who wore a 


* Not the authoress, of course, who died in 1723. 


cuirass. I bave seen a miniature in the possession 
of his sister, the late Mrs. Dawson Damer, who 
inherited Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house in Tilney Street 
in which Sir Horace wears a cuirass bearing a gilded 
sun on the breast. Such was the design originally 
intended for the cuirasses of the Life Guards 
adopted after Waterloo. Those actually worn by 
the men were the old iron-sides of the Civil War 
from the Tower; but none of them were nearly 
large enough for our stalwart troopers. Some 
years ago new cuirasses were made that fitted the 
men. 

Two incidents occurred at the coronation that 
have fallen out of memory; one, the absurd idea 
that visited some brainless peeress, that the chief 
of a Highland clan, in the full dress of his rank, 
with pistols, &c., intended to assassinate the king. 
He was actually removed by force from the Abbey; 
and although profuse apologies were subsequently 
made to him by all, including especially the king, 
his just indignation lasted for a considerable time. 

The other incident is ludicrous, if absurdity can 
ever attach to the glorious name of Wellington, 
The duke, who at no time of his life had been an 
expert rider, having to actas Lord High Constable 
of England for the day, and in that capacity to 
ride beside the Champion, took the wise precaution 
of hiring a horse from Ducrow’s Amphitheatre. 
The duties of the Lord High Constable and Lord 
High Steward were to ride up on either side of the 
Champion, and after the latter had received the 
gold goblet from the hands of the king, to back their 
horses the whole length of Westminster Hall to the 
door. This being an unusual movement for a 
horse, the duke took care that his steed should be 
disciplined day by day to retrograde with proper 
ignity. The intelligent animal learned his Neeson 
only too well. The Champion appeared, accom- 
panied on one side by the = High Constable, 
on the other by the Lord High Steward, the Mar- 
quess of Anglesey. What was the horror of the 
spectators, and what must have been the condition 
even of that iron soul, when the duke found that 
his well-trained horse considered it part of bis 
duty to proceed up the hall towards the king's 
chair of state backwards. I can conceive few 
things more grotesque than the hero of Waterloo, 
wearing his coronation robes and ducal coronet, 
approaching his sovereign tail foremost. No doubt 
the interference was prompt; but I should say 
that the duke could not have forgotten the incident 
to his last hour. 

_A few days ago I was told by the Earl of Lucas, 
still in full freshness and vigour, that he walked up 
the Hall of Westminster side by side with my 
father as page to the Earl of Lendeiahe he, 
Lord Lucan, being a man of twenty-two at the 


Well might the coronation which followed, of 
of William IV. and Queen Adelaide, be 
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“the half-crown-ation.” This was done for the 
of economy ; but the maimed rites of our 
nt sovereign’s enthronement were, I think, 
unpardonable. With the prospect, which has been 
falfilled, of a long reign, it is much to be regretted 
that the full function was not performed. The 
whole of the splendid ceremony of the banquet was 
omitted, and although the additional expense 
would have been considerable, it would have been 
for the benefit of London. I speak feelingly, as I 
was to have acted as page to William, Earl of 
Wicklow. Wutttam Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt. 


Otp Lonpon Brivezr.—Dr. Jusserand, in bis 
excellent ‘ Wayfaring Life,’ p. 13, speaks of this as 
“the famous bridge built by Isembert,” master of 
the schools of Xaintes, “ who had given proof of his 

wers ia the bridges of La Rochelle and Saintes ” 
. 49), as King John’s Letters Patent of 1201 
state. Now Stow, ‘ London,’ p. 58, says that the 
bridge, “ having been thirty-three years in build- 
ing, was, in the year 1209, finished by the worthy 
Merchants of London, Serle Mercer, William Al- 
maine, and Benedict Botewrite, principal masters of 
that work” (Thomson, ‘Chron.’). And Pennant, 
*London,’ 446, ed. 1813, states that the citizens 
“rejected ” King John’s choice of Isembert. At 
any rate, if other Englishmen started building the 
bridge in 1176, kept on at it till 1200 or so, and 
then three more Englishmen finished the bridge in 
1209, is it not rather cool to claim the bridge as 
Isembert’s, when we have no other evidence than 
King John’s recommendation of him that he ever 
did anything at all to the bridge? Ifhis claim can 
be established, by all means let him have the credit 
of his work; but till then, may we not consider 
“the famous bridge built by Isembert” as one of 
those annexations of English doings which our 
charming and brilliant neighbours across the Chan- 
nel occasionally indulge themselves by making ? 
Perhaps some record-searcher or note-taker among 
‘N. & Q.’ folk can tell us more than Thomson 
knew about Isembert’s share in our old bridge. 
Thomas 4 Becket’s Chapel on the bridge we owe 
toa nameless mason, according to Stow’s account 
in his ‘ Annales,’ 1605, p. 251: “ A Mason being 
master worke man of the Bridge, builded from the 
foundation the chappell on London Bridge, of his 
Own proper expenses.” F, J. 


Curistian Kincs wao are Canons oF 
Rome.—1. That the French kings 
Were canons of St. John Lateran is known, and it 
should also be remembered that since the French 
Revolution the Roman Church has recognized not 
only legitimate, or de facto kings, but also de 


facto presidents of the present French republic, as 


being entitled to the dignity above stated. For 
example, Marshal MacMahon and M. Thiers both 
received the dignity at the hands of a high official, 


who went to Paris personally for the purpose. The 
learned ex-Jesuit Father Curci has shown in one 
of his writings (‘Il Moderno Dissidio tra la Chiesa 
e I’ Italia,’ Firenze, Fratelli Bencini Editori, 1878) 
that the Roman Church has at intervals recognized 
not only kings not in the line of strict succession, 
but also civil authorities, like presidents of re- 
publics, &c., who were not, in the medizval sense, 
kings at all. And, for example, the States General 
of Holland, in the seventeenth century, and after 
the Franco-German war the French Assembly at 
Bordeaux, were recognized by the civil and canon 
law of Europe as being sovereign assemblies. The 
Bordeaux Assembly ultimately made itself con- 
stitutent, but that was its own act; and when 
they had executed their commission they dissolved 
themselves, which only an Assembly originally 
sovereign could do. 2. Moreover, and the state- 
ment will be found in ‘L’Année Liturgique 4 Rome,’ 
par M. le Chanoine X. Barbier de Montault, Rome, 
1862, p. 54, the Kings of Spain are, or claim to be, 
honorary canons of the basilica of Sta. Maria Mag- 
giore, in Rome; the German emperors—at least 
before the dissolution, early in the present century, 
of the Holy Roman Empire, of which Voltaire 
said, in its decadence (and Goethe witnessed the 
election and consecration of the last of the Cvesars, 
and described the ceremony), that it was “ neither 
holy, nor Roman, nor an empire ”—were honorary 
canons of St. Peter's at Rome. The Kings of 
England—and doubtless the idea was based on the 
belief that St. Paul landed in Cornwall, and was 
thus the first apostle of England—were canons of 
the magnificent basilica of San Paolo Fuori i Muri, 
where the arms of that abbey, or of a stall within it, 
are still encircled with the Garter and the motto 
“ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” H. ve B. H. 


Coystantive’s Mytaicat Cross.—The follow- 
ing passage from the Leeds Mercury is worth pre- 
serving in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“ The inhabitants of Dakota were treated to a sublime 
and unusual display on the morning of January 9, at 
nearly the time of sunrise. Three gorgeous prismatic 
columns, some little time before the sun made its 
appearance, shot up from the verge of the prairie into the 
heavens in intense brilliancy, equalling the light of the 
sun itself, except that the radiance of the columns was 
subdued with the prismatic colours ; but they were more 
intense than any rainbow ever seen. These prismatic 
colours extended one-third of the way to the zenith, and 
at the upper end gradually blended with the sky. But 
what P+ +9 the phenomenon remarkably striking was 
that the centre column assumed the form of a cross from 
a small cloud that hung directly athwart the centre, and 
was illuminated by the light of the sun, still below the 
horizon, and formed the transept of the figure of the 
cross,"’ 

Anon. 


Ssaxspeare’s Lonpon Lopeine.—The docu- 
ment referred to below was discovered and copied 
by an American student in England. In an in- 
denture between the Right Hon. Richard Salton- 
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stall, Knt., Lord Mayor of London, and two other 
Commissioners of her Majesty—fortieth year of 
Queen Elizabeth—and the parties deputed to col- 
lect the first of three subsidies granted by Parlia- 
ment the year preceding, bearing date October 1, 
1598, for the rate of St, Helen’s parish, Bishops- 

Ward, the name of William Shakespeare is 
set down with others as liable to that rate. 

This document seems a most precious Shake- 
—_ find. It shows more than Halliwell- 

illipps was able to ascertain regarding the local 
habitation of the great dramatist. It suggests a 
starting-point for a new departure in Shakesperian 
research. It is a word to conjure with. This find 
says to those who seek a man, “ Follow the tax- 
gatherer and you cannot miss him. The tax-taker 
will detect his whereabouts all through life—as 
surely as death will at its close.” 

But the American finder never told anybody of 
the Kohinoor he had unearthed. He chronicled 
it where nobody would look for it, and he has been 
long dead. He was our most unerring investigator. 
His note was long concealed as effectually as the 
fox, who not only runs into his hole, but pulls in 
the hole after him. , 

Let me beg Shakesperians to bestir themselves 
and rediscover the finding I have mentioned. 
This task must be easy in London, where Salton- 
stall’s proceedings on October 1, 1598, must be 
pa where he that will may read them. 
“ Let me not burst in ignorance.” 


James D. Butter. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Error in ‘Repcauntiet.’—The following 
curious mistake or misprint of a name occurs in 
*Redgauntlet,’ by Sir Walter Scott, and needs 
rectification, as it is a point of some importance :— 

“T observed that, like other Jacobites, in his inveteracy 
against the memory of King William, he had adopted the 
party opinion that the monarch, on the day he had his 
fatal accident, rode upon a horse once the property of 
the unfortunate Sir John Friend, executed for High 
Treason in 1696” (chap, viii.). 

The horse named Sorrel, upon which William 
III. was riding when he met with his accident, 
is said to have belonged formerly to Sir John 
Fenwick, and not to Sir John Friend, though 
both of them were executed for high treason, 
the former by decapitation and the latter by 
hanging, within a very short intervening space 
of time. A Latin epigram upon the stumbling of 
the horse, no doubt written about 1702, is quoted 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2°¢S. i. 467, but the author does 
not seem to be known, and the following couplet 
on p. 487 of the same volume is said to occur in 
some editions of Pope’s poems :— 

Angels, who watched the guardian oak so well, 

How chanced ye slept when luckless Sorrel fell. 
The horse upon which the king was riding is said 
to have fallen over a mole-hill in the park of 


Hampton Court Palace, and hence the Jacobite 
toast originated, ‘‘ To the health of the little gentle. 
man in black velvet.” On the authority of Mage. 
aulay it is said that an insult offered by Sir John 
Fenwick to Queen Mary was always unforgotten 
in the mind of William III. Sir John was executed 
on Tower Hill on January 28, 1696/7, and on the 
authority of Macaulay’s ‘ History of England, 
chap. xxii., “his remains were placed in a rich 
coffin, and buried that night by torchlight under the 
pavement of Saint Martin’s Church.” On a pilaster 
of the monument to Lady Mary Fenwick, his wife, 
daughter of Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle, in the 
north aisle of the choir of York Minster, Sir John 
and his family are commemorated, though no men- 
tion is made of his capital punishment. The in- 
scription records that “these three sons do all lie 
with their father in the Parish Church of St. Mar. 
tin in the Fields in London : near the altar, where 
he was interred, January 28, mpcxcvi. Aged LIL” 
Above are the arms of Fenwick, Per fess, gules 
and argent, six martlets counterchanged. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Some Costty Booxs.—The following cutting, 
taken from the Bookseller, may be of interest to a 
class of readers so largely concerned with books as 
are the contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ There is a book 
“for which a sum of 250,000 francs (10,0002) was 

id by its present owner, the German Government, 

hat book is a missal, formerly given by Pope Leo X, t 
King Henry VIII. of England, along with a parchment 
conferring on that sovereign the right of assuming the 
title of ‘ Defender of the Faith,’ borne ever since by 
English kings. Charles 11. made a present of the missal 
to the ancestor of the famous Duke of Hamilton, whose 
extensive and valuable library was sold some years ago 
by Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, of London 
The book which secured the highest offer was a Hebrew 
Bible in the possession of the Vatican. In 1512 the Jews 
of Venice proposed to Julius II, to buy the Bible, and to 
pay for it its weight in gold. It was so heavy that it re- 
quired two men to carry it. Indeed, it weighed 3% 
pounds, thus representing the value of half a million of 
francs, 20,000. Though being much pressed for money 
in order to keep up the ‘Holy League’ against King 
Louis XII. of France, Julius I. declined to part wits 


the volume.” 
J. W. 
Stratford, E. 


CoverpaLe’s Bise.—It may be worth while 
make a note that I have just discovered a portion 
of a copy of Coverdale’s version of the Bible ia 
16mo. This edition must have been issued in five 
volumes, as in this fragment signature Di. is under 
chap. xii. of Proverbs, and chap. xiii. is on D itil, 
so this volume must have begun with the Psalms 
The size of the leaf is 3¢in. by 2fin. This part 
of the Book of Proverbs is broken up into short 
paragraphs, but not divided into verses, the same 
plan as was adopted in the quarto edition of be 
same version issued first by Froschover, next by 
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A. Hester in 1550, and lastly by Jugge in 1553, 
the difference between the two editions being that 
the quarto is printed with foreign angular type, 
and the 16mo. with English black-letter ; roman 
js used in the margins and for the chapter head- 
ings, excepting at the top of each page, where a 
kind of italic is substituted. The exact date of 
this 16mo. edition is unknown; most likely it was 
printed in the second quarter of the sixteenth cen- 


= J. R. Dore. 


Yeartines.—Would it not be well to register 
in‘N. & Q.’ a new meaning which has been given 
to the word yearlings? In the money column of 
the Daily Telegraph of March 23 it is stated that 
“for the sake of brevity.” twelve months’ Treasury 
bills have “ been termed yearlings.” 

J. F. Manserou. 

Liverpool. 


Lonpon 1x 1769.—In looking through the news- 
papers for notices of Garrick’s Stratford jubilee I 
copied a few paragraphs relating to London which 
may interest the readers of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

Two men drowned on the north of Portman 
r.—The St. James's Chronicle; or, British 
ing Post, from Saturday, August 5, to Tues- 

day, August 8, 1769, p. 1, col. 2, says :— 

“Two young Chairmen ey of sedan-chairs] were 
wfortunately drowned on Friday Evening last, in a Pond 
behind the North-Side of Portman-Square. They had 
been beating a Carpet in the Square, and being thereby 
warm and dirty agreed to bathe in the above Pond, not 
being aware of its great Depth, The Man who first went 
in could twim, and while he was swimming his Com- 
pation went in, but being presently out of his Depth he 
mk. ; The Swimmer immediately made to the Place to 
ave his Companion ; but he, coming up again under the 
Srimmer, laid fast hold of him, and they both sunk 
down together and were drowned.” 

Anniversary of the Great Fire of 1666.—The St. 
James's Chronicle, from Thursday, August 31, to 
Saturday, September 1, 1769, p. 4, col. 3, says :— 

“This being the Annive of the great Fire of 

, 103 Years past, it was observed in the City with 

ill the Respect due to so memorable an Accident ; the 

ik, Exchange, and Jonathan’s were shut up, and no 
was transacted in the Alley.” 

Porters’ and shopmen’s dress.—Middlesex Jour- 
ual, June 15-17, 1769, p. 4, col. 3:— 

“In the reign of King William III. the most reputable 
of our citizens were contented with a plain suit of English 

it; at present we have scarce a porter or shopman 
that will wear anything worse than superfine cloth, with 
ssilk or laced waistcoat, and silk stockings, Tempora 
Mutantur /” 

Beggars.— Middlesex Journal, Tuesday, June 13, 
Thursday, June 15, 1769, p. 4, col. 3 :— 

“On Tuesday morning a gentleman put a great num- 
ber of half-pence in his pocket, and set out from Hyde 
Corner, and by the time he had arrived at Mile- 
End he had given away three hundred and fifteen half- 


1769. Watermen :— 

“The Number of Watermen on the River Thames 
amount in the whole to upwards of 16,000, out of whom, 
we are precisely ascertained, there are 700 who are Free- 
holders in [line cut off at top of col. 4; ? the counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey] and Kent, the Majority of which 
reside in and about Wapping.”—Public Advertiser, 
Wednesday, May 17, p. 2, col. 3. 


1769. A negro boy for sale :— 

“To be disposed of, a Fine healthy Negro Boy, about 
eleven Years of Age, and handsome. He is very good- 
natured and tractable, and would be very useful in a 
Family, o a Lady’s Foot-boy. Enquire at Mr. 
Shipton’s, Hunt’s-Court, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing 
Cross. N.B. No Objection to lett the Boy on Trial.” — 
Public Advertiser, June 6, p. 4, col. 2. 

F, J. 


Wixcuester Hovse New WIncHESTER 
Hovuss, Sournwarx.—A mistake not altogether 
trifling in Southwark topography, frequently made, 
now it has got into the columns of the Times, may 
be as well once for all corrected. See May 27, 
p. 10, col. 6: “ A detachment of the Fire Brigade 
from the headquarters in Southwark, where 
formerly stood the palace of the Bishops of Win- 
chester,” &c. The palace here referred to, named 
Winchester House, built in 1107 by Bishop Gif- 
ford, was half a mile north of this spot, by the 
river, next to St. Mary Overy’s Church (St. 
Saviour’s). 

A workhouse, unluckily also named Winchester 
House, was built in 1774 for St. Saviour’s parish, 
and wasafterwards the hat factory of Mr. Harris, who 
was elected member for Southwark in 1830, but died 
before he could take his seat. This factory, work- 
house, and what not is included in the Fire Bri- 
gade station in the Southwark Bridge Road. The 
present heroes of the brigade may easily come to 
think themselves the successors of the great bishops 
of Winchester House—Beaufort, Wolsey, Gardiner, 
Andrewes, and others—some of them, indeed, fire- 
eaters too, but of another sort. 

Wituram 


RemarKaBLe Errect or Licuryine.— The 
following paragraph records an effect so singular 
that it seems worthy of preservation in ‘N. & Q.’ 
It is taken from the Pocklington Weekly News of 
June 1 
. Bishop Wilton. 

“TREE FIRED BY LigHTNING.—On Friday evening last 
a singular and most unusual spectacle was witnessed by 
the inhabitants of this village. Whilst the storm was at 
its height, during the afternoon, a large ash tree on the 
hillside, standing in a field occupied by Mr. C. Matthews, 
was struck by the electric fluid, aad shortly afterwards 
smoke was seen issuing from it. Before anything could 
be done to check its progress, the inside of the trunk, 
which was very dry and inflammable, was a mass of 
flame, and burnt with great rapidity. Being hollow, and 
owing to the fact that there were holes at the foot of the 
tree, a strong up-draught was formed, and the roaring of 
the flames could be heard at a considerable distance, The 
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lightning had cleft the upper part of the trunk and lower 
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branches, which formed a kind of flue, up which the 
flames made their way, until, just as darkness was setting 
in, it fell with a loud crash, burnt off, about twelve feet 
from the ground. The flames and showers of sparks 
could be seen at a t distance, owing to the prominent 
position in which the tree stood, The singularity of the 
occurrence was heightened by the fact of the tree being 
in full leaf, and to all outward appearance quite sound. 
A large number of villagers were present, and among the 
oldest none could remember over botere seeing or hear- 
ing of such an event,” 


Lapworth. 


Tracine Parer.— 

“For as Oyle Paper layd upon the obiect, makes it 
more transparant, so doth Experience show Art to see 
without spectacles,”"—‘ North-West Fox,’ in the “ Preface 
to the Reader,”’ which has no pagination (London, 1635). 


L, L. K. 


Dirrerent Kinps or Wics.—In Ainsworth’s 
‘The Miser’s Daughter’ (Routledge, 1879), p. 10, 
I find the following :— 

“I've wigs of all sorts, all fashions, all prices: the 
minor-bob; the Sunday buckle; the bob-major; the 

thecary’s bush; the physical and chirurgical tie; 
the scratch, or Blood’s skull covering; the 


R. Hopson. 


jemmy or white-and-all white; the campaign; and 
illies. 


And in the next sentence we have, “The last new 

periwig, the Villiers, brought in by the great beau 

of that name.” F. Cnance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


tae Reerer.’—Reviewing Mr. David 
Hannay’s ‘Marryat,’ the Saturday Review of 
April 13 says :— 

“*Rattlin the Reefer,’ we see, Mr. Hannay perem 

torily drums out, assigning it to Howard, Marryat’s sub- 
editor on the Metropolitan. We own that we think 
there are passages in it which not only might, but must 
be his,” &c. 
The title-page of ‘Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer’ 
(my copy is —— by Baudry, Paris, 1842) 
states the book to be by E. Howard, author of 
* Rattlin the Reefer,’ ‘ Outward Bound,’ and ‘ Jack 
Ashore.’ Hatxetr Lorp. 


Tae Bonntyeron Oax.—I have seen many 
interesting notes of boundary and other trees in 
*N. & Q.,’ and shall be glad if its Editor will 
find space for the brief biography of another 
= relic, less known than it should be. The 

nnington, or Lawday, oak is not a boundary 
tree, but it predates the times of the Tudors, and a 
court leet (discontinued, Hasted tells us, about the 
middle of Elizabeth’s reign) was held under its 
branches by the inhabitants of the boroughs of Bon- 
nington and Humme,at which their bosholders were 
elected. Its remains—a part of the great straight 
trunk—looking like a small tower, stand in an 
angle formed by the walls of the Rectory gardens 
at the side of the high road between Bonnington 


ani Aldington, with a few straggling branches at | 


the top and its corrugated bark all over green with 
little sproutlets. 

In the out-of-the-way villages on the borders of 
Romney marsh, the former home of shepherds and 
smugglers, the light of civilization has not very 
long shone, and many rites and superstitions con- 
nected with the worship of the oak are still per- 
sisted in by the inhabitants. A special sacredness 
appertains to the vows of lovers exchanged beneath 
the Bonnington oak, and its leaves, gathered with a 
certain formula at a certain time of night, are stil] 
sought by childless women and made into a medi- 
cinal draught, with the same intention as in 
Druidical days. C. A. Warre. 

Preston on the Wild Moors. 


*Macsetn’ Picture sy Fuseri.—Among the 
numerous Shakesperian paintings by Fuseli there 
is one treated in so extraordinary a manner as to 
invite explanation. It represents the meeting of 
Macbeth, Banquo, and che witches. The last 
are, appropriately enough, riding in the air on a 
thunder-cloud. Three lighted ‘orches are falling 
beneath them. The meaning of these is not clear; 
but, what is still more remarkable, one of the 
women is partly clad in armour. Fuseli, though 
wildly eccentric in some of his works, was 4 man 
of deep practical research and a profound scholar, 
and as such not likely to war ier from the track 
of his subject. Czorce Extis, 

St. John’s Wood. 


Kwees Tornep Backxwarps.—I have upon 
more than one occasion been told by natives of 
this country, and in all good faith, that there 
exists a tribe of Indians whose knees are turned 
backwards, like those of birds, “for which reason 
they are very swift in running.” I find the follow- 
ing in Pelleschi’s ‘ Eight Months on the Gran 
Chaco of the Argentine Republic’:— 

“The Chirionossos are said to be troglodites, or 
dwellers in caves, fair, extremely fierce, with blue eyes; 
their women, too, have crooked feet, turned inwards, # 
as to be hidden when they are seated. I have never seen 
them myself, but such is the universal account of these 

ple. But are not these fair-haired, blue-eyed Indians 
like the fabulous Pheenix? A Chiriguano, who assured 
me he had seen them and fought with them, told me 
that their knees were turned backwards, like those of 
ostriches, I repeat his exact words.” 

It would be interesting to know if this tradition is 
found in other lands, and belongs to other times; 
or can be connected with the satyrs of the ancients 
H. Grssox. 
Buenos Aires. 


A Burrino Curese.—Near Bridgewater, in this 
county, when a batch of cheese is made one # 
always put aside for the funeral function of the 
master of the house, should he die within a year. 
In the event of his outliving that period the cheese 
is sold, and always commands a high price. Some 
curious ideas might be elicited if the possessors of 
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this peculiar memento mori would enunciate (in 
their own choice vernacular) their views on this 
\poteworthy custom. A. Mippueton, M.A. 


Belvedere, Bath. 


Queries. 

We must correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names dresses to their queries, in order that the 
amwers may be addressed to them direct. 


Excuse anp 
Barton’s ‘Admirable Curiosities, Rarities, and 
Wonders in England, Scotland, and Ireland,’ second 
edition, 1684, p. 5, occurs the following :— 

“Having thus briefly gone through the Method of the 
old Verse, it is time now we should look upon the Men, 
and they are commonly of a comely Feature, and a gra- 
cious Countenance, for the most part grey Eyed, pleasant, 
beautiful, bountiful, courtecus, and oa resembling the 
Kalians in Habit and Pronunciation.” 

Although this flattering description of the 

ish people may be perfectly correct, and the 

jans may be as courteous as the inhabitants of 
this country, yet the proaunciation adopted by the 
| respective races now, at all events, differs toto celo. 
| Would some philologist inform me if this was 
always the case; or if Burton was simply drawing 
on his own imagirc ion when he wrote the above 
sentence Hewri Le LossicEt. 


Water Famity.—Dr. John Waller, of New- 
port Pagnell, Buckinghamshire, was a prominent 
citizen there between 1670 and 1688. e had by 
Mary, his wife, issue Leonard, William, John, 
Mary, Thomas, Steven, Benjamin, Edmund, James, 
Jemima, and James. Edmund was a Fellow of 
8. John’s College, Cambridge, and died there, 
1745. One or more of the sons emigrated to the 
colony of Virginia, but the descendants of the 
thers must be living at present in England. 
Information as to the ancestory of Dr. John Waller, 
connecting him with the main branch of the 
Wallers of Groombridge or of Beaconsfield, will be 
gatefully received. Also of his wife, Mary. Was 
ber maiden name Key ? F, Water. 

Washington, U.S. 


A History or Exctanp.—When I was a boy 
of some ten years old I was caused to read, for the 
take of teaching me the annals of my own country, 
sbook entitled ‘ The History of England in a Series 
of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son.’ I am not 
ture that I am giving the title exactly right, for I 
lave never seen the book for five-and-forty years. 
We had two copies of the book, and I remember 
many of the remarks in it as well as if I had read 
itto-day. One thing especially struck me. Speak- 
ing of the executions which followed after the 
battle of Culloden had destroyed the hopes of the 
Jacobites, the “nobleman,” or whoever he was 


who off as such, suggested that the vengeance 
taken by the Government was too severe. There 
were strong reasons why I should sympathize with 
the victims of the lost cause, and I even now have 
a kindly feeling for the author for the pleasure this 
remark gave me. From what I have heard my 
father and others of his generation say, I am of 
opinion that this was the book from which most 
persons learned what they knew of English history 


fifty years ago. Can any of your readers give me 
the title of the book? I should like to read it 
once more. M, F. T. F. 


Josepn Gascoicng NicHtincaLe.—Is anything 
known of this gentleman, to the memory of whose 
wife, Lady Elizabeth Nightingale, there is the 
conspicuous monument in Westminster Abbey? 
This was sculptured by Roubiliac, and represents 
Death emerging from a tomb, whilst the husband 
vainly endeavours to shield his wife from the 
fatal dart which is thrust at her. She was one of 
the three daughters and coheirs of Washington, 
second Earl Ferrers, and sister to the celebrated 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. Her only son, 
Washington Nightingale, died unmarried in 1754, 
and her daughter Elizabeth married Wilmot, 
fourth Lord Lisburne. Laurence, fourth Earl 
Ferrers, who was executed at Tyburn in 1760 for 
shooting his steward, was her nephew. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Correyat Covrt.—In a book published by 
Geo. Redway, and edited by Mr. James Hogg, 
entitled ‘In Ghostland and Dreamland’ (3 vols.), 
there is a weird tale, ‘The Ghosts of Cottenal 
Court,’ which is said to be perfectly trae. This 
Cottenal Court is said to be near Worcester (it is 
now abandoned and left to decay), but I cannot 
find it in the county map, so presume it is a 
fictitious name. The writer of the story invites 
investigation of the old court, but this cannot be 
done without a knowledge of the locality. The 
editor of the book, Mr. James Hogg, writes me 
that he cannot help me, having stored away all 
the MSS. referring to the matter. There is a 
called Cutnall Green near Droitwich. Oan it be 
that? As the story is said to be strictly true, and 
is an unusually horrible one, it seems worth while 
to make an attempt to reach the court. Perhaps 
some of your numerous readers may be able to 
help me here. F. B. Doveron. 

Grange Lodge, Eastbourne. 


Tae “Grave Mavrice.”—A large public- 
house, just opposite the London Hospital, in the 
Whi pel , bears this sign. hat can it 
mean ? W. D. M. 


Tue or Reason” IN THE FRENCH 
Revotvtion.—It has been stated that the woman 
who was set up and worshipped in the French 
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Revolution as the Goddess of Reason in her later 
ears lost her reason, and died an idiot, as, e. g., in 
arrar’s ‘ Hulsean Lectures,’ p. 122, note :— 

“The ‘ Goddess of Reason,’ who had been adored with 
bacchanalian dances as she sat in white robes, blue 
mantle, and red cap, with a pike in her hand, on the 
altar of Notre Dame, died so late as September 30, 1863, 
ninety years old, idiotic, blind, and a beggar, in Alsace.” 
Can any of your readers give any quotation from 
French or Eoglish newspapers of that date, or 
from any other sources of information, in support 
of this statement? What was the name of this 
woman? Was there more than one woman who 
was so worshipped, as by some she is stated to have 
been the wife of Momoro, the printer, by others 
Mile. Maillard, an actress ? G. 


Srrawserry Hitt Sacre, 1842.—Portraits of 
members of the family of Catherine, Lady Wal- 
pole, viz., Sir John and Lady Shorter, and others. 

should feel greatly obliged for any information 
respecting above. Henry SHorrer. 

16, Sherriff Road, West Hampstead. 


Dr. Marat.—Pont-Calé, in L’Intermédiaire of 
February 10, asks whether any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could inform him if the following pamphlet lies in 
the British Museum: “An Essay on a singular 


Disease of the Eyes, by M. M...... , M.D., at 
Nicholls, St. Paul’s Churchyard, or Williams in 
the Strand.” He also asks :— 


‘Le Notes and Queries pourrait-il poser une question 
sur l’existence d’un opuscule de l’ami du peuple paru 
sous le titre, ‘An Essay on Gleets,’ 1775?” 

And, lastly, whether any documents exist in Eng- 
land relative to the doctor’s sojourn amongst us, 
or any printed academic opinions of his works. 

J. B. 


Manchester. 


Somerset Superstition. —In a village in 
Somerset the following superstitious belief is pre- 
valent. During service in the church, if the 
church clock strikes whilst a hymn is being sung, 
the belief is that some parishioner will die within 
the week. So strong is this belief that the striking 
mechanism of the clock is always stopped during 
services in which hymns are sung. Can anybody 
tell me the origin of this superstition ; and whether 
it exists in other parts of the country ? 

A. E. W. 


Tiwotny Bricut.—I shall be much obliged if 
one of your contributors will give me the collation 
of Bright's ‘Treatise on Melancholy,’ printed by 
Thomas Vautrollier in 1586. There appear to have 
been two editions printed in that year, the other 
by John Windet. Which is the first ? 

Hatxerr Lorp. 

Kiyo Famtty.—In a MS. volume of coats of 
arms, bearing the autograph and book-plate of 
John Fenn, 1771, is inserted a printed paper 


bearing the arms of King, of Bromley, co. Kent: 
Midburst, co. Sussex; Dorsetshire; Essex (tw 
coats); London and Berkshire; Suffolk; Weston 


Patrick, co. Hants; Somersetshire; Buckingham.§ 


shire (two coats); Lincolnshire, descended from 
Suffolk; with King, alderman of Coventry; King, 
Rouge Dragon, Pursuivant of Arms; and King, 
Bishop of London and Chichester. 

“ A General Meeting of the Surname of King, being 
Appointed to be Held at M' John King’s, at the 
Rummer Tavern in White-Chappel, London, on Satur. 
day the 29th of this Instant May, 1703, being the Anni- 
versary in Memory of the Happy Restoration of King 
Charles the 2d and the Royal Family. You ar 
earnestly desired to be there by Twelve of the Clock 
precisely, by Your most humble Servants, 

Robert King, Gent. 
James King, Herald Painter }+Stewards, 
Jobn King, Vintner — 
Pay for the Ticket 2s, 6d. and bring it for your Admit- 
tance.” 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Westminster Scnoot Guost.—Mr. Walford, 
in his ‘Old and New London’ (vol. iii. p. 379), 
says that in one of the volumes of the ‘ British 
Essayists’ there is an excellent ghost story 
nected with the school, which he abstains 
giving owing to want of room. Can any one inf 
me where this ghost story is to be found? M 
search has been ineffectual. ALPaa. 


to any of the following persons will greatly o 

1. bir Roger Tocottes, of Tocottes, Yorkshire, 
presumed to have died about 1450 (his grandsons 
wills being proved in 1519 and 1526); buried at 
Giseburn. Arms, A lion rampant debruised bys 
bend. 

2. Sir Roger Toketts, made a knight banneret, 
after the battle of Tewkesbury, May, 1471. 

3. Sir Roger Tocotes, Sheriff of Wilts, 1485, 
knight of the body to King Henry VII., married 
(after 1457) Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of 
Sir Gerard Braybrooke and widow of Sir William 
Beauchamp. She died 1492, and he had not long 
predeceased her. Both are buried beneath a hané 
some monument in Bromham Church, the inscrip- 
tion on which is imperfect. Arms as No. 1. 

4. Sir Roger Towcots, possessed of the manon 
of Lawnardwyke, Ikylford, and Periton, co. Herts, 
and Arlessy, co. Beds. These lands to the 
Crown, and were, by letters patent March 4, 1489, 
granted by King Richard III. to Sir William 
Sit Roger T ied, about 1481, Gracy 

5. Sir r Toccotts, married, abou l, 
daughter of Sir Ralph Pudsey, and widow a 
Walter Bampfield. Joun Tuckett. 


Papus.—What is the probable signification o 
this word as applied to the species of Prunus # 
Cerasus which is usually called the Bird-cherry # 
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Eoglish, the Cerisier-d-grappes in French, and 
(similarly to the latter) the T'raubenkirsche in Ger- 
man? If intended to refer to the river Po, the 


| word should surely be Padanus; and there can 


hardly be any connexion (unless by mistake) with 

the pitch-trees which were called Padi in Low 

Latin from the Gallic. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Bayxes.—Is there any record to be found of 
the William Bankes that Rogers said had in his 
(Rogers's) own house in Park Place absolutely 
overpowered Sidney Smith by his “superior 
facetiousness”? One would like to know more 
about this. I imagine that Foote and Tooke and 
Hook would all have done the same, not because 
they had a particle more wit than he, but that they 
were less like gentlemen. With nothing to guide 
one beyond what Rogers tells, one would suppose 
Bankes to have been simply a more impudent man. 

C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Acrostic.—Can any of your readers give me the 
answer to the acrostic I enclose? It is from a little 
book called ‘ Acrostics in Prose and Verse,’ a 
sequel to ‘ Double Acrostics by Various Authors,’ 
edited by A. E. H., and published, in 1865, by 
Bosworth. I have endeavoured to obtain the 
answer through the publisher, but am informed that 
the book has long been out of print. It contains 380 
double acrostics, to the greater number of which I 
have found the answers, but this (No. 190) baffles 
me :— 
Flowers of autumn, 
Heavily weeping, 
Drooping so mournfully, 
Our sisters lie sleeping. 

1, Thrall of a people to whose fame belong 

The powers of art and arms and deathless song. 
2 Shoulder to shoulder, in a band of five, 

Could lettered lore without our aid survive? 

8, I'm prized as priceless in the world’s wide history, 

Now full of light, now veiled in antique mystery : 

4, In ~ felicities abound, sweet tears and smiles I 


Or}row ; 
Dismiss me with a frown to-day, I come again to- 
morrow ! 
§ I take my leap, I’m waiting at your door, 
Despair not, ladies ! Ladies, sigh no more ! 
6. Rest, weary traveller, and be thankful ! 
If your have gold in store—a bank full ! 
7. Grant us for pity, Roman vagrants cry, 
The Roman pontiffs claim a large supply. 
& Down, down, beneath the deep, 
Where some of our bravest sleep ! 
§, Fair am I, of bright waters fair, wild echoes haunt my 


ore, 
When silvery voices stir the groves, or winter torrents 
roar, W. 8, 
V. A. 
Descenpants or Cromwett 1x THE 


master of Derby School, died s.p. on April 12, et. 


forty-nine. He is stated in various newspapers to 
have been, and to have himself claimed to be, the 
last representative of the Protector in the male line, 
through the Protector’s son Richard, who at one 
time adopted the name of Clark. Can any of your 
readers adduce evidence that Richard Cromwell, 
the Protector’s son, left any legitimate male issue 
surviving at his death? His will, the will of his 
son Oliver, who died in his lifetime. the will ot 
his sister, the Dowager Countess Fauconberg, the 
wills of his surviving daughters, Mrs. Gibson and 
Miss Elizabeth Cromwell, and all the histories lL 
have seen, point to the opposite — 


AvrHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
Quod primum forme decus est, cecidere capilli, 
Aleator quanto in arte est melior, tanto est > 


Replies. 


DRAGOONS AND HUSSARS. 
(7% §. vii. 267, 335, 391.) 

Cox. Mater, of course, writes with authority, 
but though right in describing the Ist, 2nd, and 
6th Dragoons as Heavy Dragoons, he surely must 
be inaccurate in saying that those three regiments 
and the 12th Lancers make up the five regiments 
formerly so equipped. If the Colonel will go back 
a little in his searches, he will find that, down to 
the year 1798, there were six Heavy Dragoon 
regiments, as distinguished from the Dragoon 
Guards, namely, the 1st (Royals), 2nd (Greys), 3rd 
(King’s Own), 4th (Queen’s Own), 5th (Royal 
Irish), and 6th (Inniskillings) ; and it is matter of 
military history that the 5th were disbanded on 
account of their misconduct in the Irish rebellion 
of that date, and that the gap in the ‘ Army List’ 
so occasioned remained unfilled until the year 
1858, when the present 5th Royal Irish Lancers 
were raised, a corps of which it is not too much to 
say that they have worthily filled the gap, and that 
they are second to none in discipline, esprit de 
corps, and smartness. 

Up to 1798 there were twenty-three regiments 
called and equipped as Light Dragoons, and num- 
bered from 7 to 29 inclusive; and Lancers and 
Hussars, as such, formed no part of the British 
army then. A great deal was thought of Hussars— 
on account of their fine clothes, no doubt ; but none 
could ever bear comparison with the 8th after their 
return from India in 1823, though few, perhaps, 
may now remember them. 

Tailoring has always entered largely into military 
conversions in modern as well as past days, for 
many will remember the “ hocus 8” conver- 
sion of the Carabineers into Light Cavalry by simply 


live.—The Rev. Walter Clark, B.D., late head- 


putting on a blue tunic instead of a red one, when 
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they went to India in 1856 ; and many are wicked 
enough to believe and say that the tailors have 
| partners in high p I am old enough 
to recollect the change in the old 4th Dragoons 
from their scarlet and green trimmings to blue 
with yellow facings, then to scarlet and yellow, 
to be followed with green facings, and then again 
to blue with scarlet. And I know, too, the deep 
dissatisfaction which attended these scandalous 
impositions on the pockets of the officers of that 
unfezianate regiment within a period of twenty 
years; and I can hardly bring myself now to call an 
Hussar any one I ever knew as a Light Dragoon. 
We have now no end of King’s, King’s Own, 
Queen’s, and Queen’s Own Hussars, with the truly 
tailor-like distinctions of cross-coloured plumes 
and busby bags. And if we may judge from the 
past, the time must be near for another frippery 
attack upon the pockets of officers or their friends, 
for it is painfully clear that we have military and 
naval, as well as political mountebanks about in 
these days. Orance. 


The 11th Hussars are identical with the 11th 
Light Dragoons. The 1lth were the regiment 
that found the escort for H.R.H. the Prince Con- 
sort on his landing in England previously to his 
marriage. I have seen a print somewhere to this 
effect. The Queen gave this corps to the command 
of Prince Albert as colonel in chief. He appointed 
Lord Cardigan as lieutenant-colone). Prince Albert 
at the same time changed the dress of this regiment 
from Light Dragoons to Hussars, and introduced 
a novel uniform—purple jacket, cherry-coloured 
trousers, and, at Court and balls, yellow hessian 
boots. This uniform did not find favour with the 
British taxpayer of those days, who thought it too 
foreign or theatrical. Thackeray satirized it in 
Punch, and punsters called the regiment “The 
Cherubim.” However, to this day the 11th re- 
tain this remarkable uniform. There is a very 
clever chromo, by General Crealock, entitled 
“Lord Cardigan in the Phcenix Park, Dublin,’ 
portrayed in this uniform, published. 

Your correspondent is wrong in saying the Ist, 
2nd, and 6th Dragoons are Light. They are 
specially Heavy Dragoons. The Royals, or Ist, 
represent England; the 2nd, or Scots Greys, Scot- 
land; and the 4th Dragoon Guards, or Royal 
irish, Ireland. They never leave the kingdom 
except during a Euro war. They enlist men 
to the height and wei hit of the Life Guards. The 
6th Dragoons (Inniskillens) are also Heavies. They 
wear the helmet ; but being liable for service in India, 
may not enlist men over 5ft. 9in. This regiment 
is now serving at the Cape of Good Hope. 

After Waterloo the cavalry regiments were dis- 
banded until the 17th Dragoons (Lancers), which 
was retained. The 5th, or Irish Dragoons, were 


disbanded in 1768, as our Irish history tells us ; | 


so we had six Dragoon Guard regiments and six- 
teen Dragoon regiments until the Indian mutiny, 
Afterwards the latter were increased to twenty. 
one regiments. The 4th Hussars are identical 
with old 4th Light Dragoons. Esoracom, 


Cot. Mater states that the 18th Light Dra. 
goons was made into a regiment of Hussars in 
1807. This is correct, but it must be borne in 
mind that the 18th Hussars here spoken of is not 
the regiment at present known by that name. The 
first corps known as the 18th Dragoons was 
raised in 1759, but on the disbandment of Lord 
Aberdour’s regiment in 1763 it obtained a step in 

recedence, received the numerical title of “17th 
Light Dragoons,” and became a Lancer regiment 
in 1823. The second 18th Light Dragoons was 
raised at the same time as the regiment spoken of 
above. It was first known as the 19th Light Dr- 
goons, but became the 18th in 1763. In 1807 it 
was changed into a Hussar regiment, and was 
known as the “ King’s Irish Hussars.” It was dis- 
banded in 1822. It then wore blue uniform with 
white facings. The third 18th Light Dragoons 
was raised in Leeds in 1858, and its first com- 
manding officer was Col. Edward Byam, appointed 
Feb. 23, 1858. It was constituted Hussars Ang., 
1861. Uniform and facings blue. It is authorized 
to bear the honours achieved by its predecessor, 
the second 18th, which are the Peninsula and 
Waterloo. This is the corps known at present as 
the 18th Hussars. R. Srewart Patrersoy, 

Chaplain H.M. Forces. 

rk. 


Dovetas vii. 247, 329, 
Neitson says that I am not in advance of the age. 
Most true, and most fortunate for me; since those 
who are ‘‘ in advance of the age” will generally be 
found walking in dry places, seeking rest and 
finding none. But Mr. Neizson also objects to 
the phrase, which seemed both true and harmless, 
about an infirm purpose and an unfulfilled behest. 
Certainly I had no wish—no right—to speak evil of 
Sir James Douglas! And after all, he who has to 
pick up a living among the sorry débris of this 
once boastful century, what business has such & 
one to devise phrases concerning a brave and 
honourable man of five hundred years ago? But 
though I would gladly content Mr. Nersoy, I am 
not competent to correct Froissart’s statements, and 
I do not see anything in Mr. Neison’s article 
that corrects them. Here is what Froissart says, 
speaking of the death-bed of Robert Bruce :— 
** I wish,” says King Robert to the noble knight 
Sir James Douglas, 

“TI wish that as soon as I am departed from this world, 
that you take my heart out of my body, and embalm it, 
and take of my treasure as you shal! think sufficient for 
that enterprise, both for yourself, and such company a4 
you shall take with you, and present my heart to the 
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holy sepulchre, where our Lord lay, saying, my body 
cannot come there; and take with you such company 
and purveyance as shall be appertaining to your estate. 
And wheresoever you go, let it be known that you carry 
with you the heart of King Robert of Scotland, at his 
instance and desire, to be presented to the holy sepulchre. 
Then all the lords that heard these words wept hr ity. 
And when this knight, Sir James Douglas, could s for 
weeping he said—Generous and noble King, a hundred 
times I thank your grace for the great honour that you 
do me, since of so noble and great treasure you intrust 
me with the charge; and Sir, I shall do with a glad 
heart, all that you have commanded me, to the best of 
my true power; howbeit I am not worthy nor sufficient 
toachieve such a noble enterprise. Then the King said— 
Worthy Knight, I thank you so that you will promise to 
doit. Sir, said the Knight, I shall do it undoubtedly, by 
og that I owe to God, and to the order of Knight- 

Now are we to understand that these statements 
of Froissart’s are untrue? For if they are true, “the 

ise terms of the behest” are made as clear as 
can be ; and it is made equally clear that Sir James 
did not fulfil them. Here was, on the one hand, a 
most solemn and affecting injunction; and on the 
other, a promise as sacred and binding as any knight 
could give. Sir James was to go, and at the king’s 
expense, to the Holy Sepulchre, and present the 
king’s heart there. Of course, he was to fight the 
Saracens, or any other opponents, if need were, on 
the road ; but Spain was not on the road. Yet 
Mr. Nettson shows that Douglas “ distinctly 
contemplated going to Spain en route”; and we 
know what was the result of his going thither. 
This, truly, is not the infirm purpose that I was 
thinking of ; infirmity of purpose is an inadequate 
name for the conduct of a man who has vowed to 
take a given burden to a given place, and who on 
the journey deliberately goes out of his way to do 
something else, thereby spoiling his enterprise and 
losing his burden. 

Alas! ‘‘I go, sir, and went not,” is the sentence 
that comes to one’s mind in considering all this. 
Yet there is no imputation, that I know of, on the 
constancy of Douglas, or on his tenderness and 
trath. I made no such imputation, and therefore 
I have none to withdraw. I simply ventured to 
remark on the fact that Douglas—a gentleman of 
honour and of well-proved constancy—threw away 
(aye, and with his own hands) the behest he had 
undertaken ; and that he did so not from any lack 
of those high qualities, but because he had not 
strength of purpose enough to take him straight to 
the goal he had sworn to make for. And in saying 
this I meant, and mean, no disrespect to the perfer- 
vidum ingenium either of Sir James or of the 
compatriot who now honourably defends him. 

A. J. M. 

evizes (7 vii. 428).—The inquiry put b: 
L. L. K. whether any explanation of the 1 A 
of the place-name Devizes has ever been attempted 
strikes one as rather droll at this time of day. At 
the same time it shows how long it takes for the 


best ascertained conclusions of modern research to 
reach all minds. It is not everybody who takes 
an interest in place-names ; but one would have 
imagined that those who do could have hardly 
been ignorant of all that has been written by some 
of our ablest historians on the word Devizes in the 
last forty years, by which, though its particular 
reference is still doubtful, its meaning is com- 
pletely established. The true name of the town 
is not Devizes, but The Devizes, and till com- 
paratively recent times it was always so called, and 
I believe it is still locally known as The Vies. 
Gibbon, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ speaks of visiting “ The 
Devizes” in 1761 as captain of the North Hants 
Militia. A similar example of the use of the 
definite article in a place-name, now dropped, 
appears in Bath, formerly known as The Bath, and 
still survives in The Borough, the popular name for 
Southwark, and The Hartlepools, on the coast 
of Durham. The Devizes is the English form of 
the old Latin name Divise, or Ad Divisas, or 
Castrum or Villa Divisarum. LDivisa, I need 
hardly say, is a late Latin form of divisio (with 
which we may compare collecta for collectio, missa 
for missio, accessa for accessio, confessa for con- 
fessio, and many others). Divisc, therefore, simply 
means divisions, boundaries. The Castrum ad 
Diwisas is the fortified place at the divisions. The 
town which gradually grew up round Bishop 
Roger’s castle took its name from it, and became 
Divise, The Devizes. There is no doubt so far. 
The only question is, What were the boundaries 
referred to? The late Dr. Guest held that by 
Divise we are to understand the march-land occu- 
pied by the Britons before the battle of Bradford 
in 652. Mr. Freeman, however, has pointed out 
that there is no instance of so early a use of the 
name as this theory would require ; or, indeed, of 
its appearance at all before Bishop Roger built his 
castle at the beginning of the twelfth century. 
He regards it as much more probable that “the 
castle took its name from some smaller local 
boundary ” (‘ Towns and Districts,’ p. 143). Such 
a boundary or boundaries Canon Jackson has dis- 
covered. He tells us that at the time when the 
castle was built the three adjoining manors of 
Rowd, Cannings, and Pottern met precisely at the 
point where the castle stands. Hence the castle 
was said to be ad Divisas, at the boundaries, and 
the town was called The Devizes. 
Epmonp VENABLES. 


In the Wiltshire Archeological and Natural 
History Magazine, vol. ix. pp. 39-42, the Rev. 
Canon J. E. Jackson recapitulates the various 
etymologies suggested for the word Devizes. 

Epwarp M. Borrajso. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 

[W. N. refers to Waylen’s ‘ Chronicles of Devizes’; Sr. 
Swirary, Mn. H. Puen, and C. C. B, to Taylor’s ‘ Words 
and Places,’ G. L. B., Mr. THos, H. Baker, Mr. H. J. 
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[7% S, VII. June 22, 


Mr. R. Hupsow, Anon., the 
E. Marsuaut, Mr, J. Mansencu, and others also 
send replies. } 


Tue ‘ Dipacux’ (7" §. vii. 363, 412).—I took 
the “essay” as being what it professed to be—on a 
special aspect of the ‘Didache,’ its “theology.” 

he essay claims as theology the theory that New 
Testament prophets (like the “ ancient prophets ”) 
had the power or right of emblematical foreshadow- 
ing of “mysteries,” and that independently and 
above the moral judgment of the Church. This is, 
I humbly think, an imperfect thesis, to which one 
may reply “yea” and “nay”—‘nay” if the acts 
done are against Christian morality, “yea” if only 
things morally indifferent are meant. I maintain 
that this vital distinction is an obligatory demand 
to make the thesis complete, and equally so “for 
the purpose of the essay,” that being solely the 
7 theology.” I went not out of the essay to find 
its “ purpose,” and I urge that the above thesis, in 
its place there, put upon Dr. Tartor the obliga- 
tion of clearly indicating, as to a prophet’s acts, the 
elements of their character, or of giving up the 
“theology.” Dr. Taytor says he did elsewhere 
“ make an attempt to decide” the moral question. 
This was not my sentence, though put in commas ; 
but anyhow the essay, in accounting for the omis- 
sion, did not refer readers to “the lectures,” and 
as without buying them I cannot tell whether the 
attempt was successful, will not the author now 
explicitly say whether the liberty of the Christian 
prophet might in any case or in any degree 
override Christian morality? Again, if I 
have wrongly thought that Justin the Martyr 

been misquoted and “ mistranslated” in the 
doctor’s essay, ought he not to correct and guide a 
humble student and others on that which he has 
chosen as his great textual authority? This is 
surely due to Justin, if not to 
W. F. 


“ MAGNA EST VERITAS, ET PRAVALET ” (7" S. vii. 
343).—Mr. Ranpotrs has hold, as a scholar, of the 
right end of the stick in this matter, and probably 
no one can assign any reason why the misquota- 
tion should have been originally started. The Third 
Book of Esdras in the Vulgate, iv. 41, is not mach 
read,and I suppose that very few know the quotation 
as at first hand. Therefore, as they have always 
heard it wrongly quoted, they certainly will never 
put it right, nor will they allow any one to put it 
right for them. For not allowing that, however, 
there is an excellent reason. Fall half the felicity 
of a proverb lies in its rhythm; and in this respect 
prevalebit bas a thousandfold more lilt than pre- 
valet. The context in Esdras persistently enforces 
the point that great is truth; yea, stronger than all 
_ things. It liveth and winneth through the ages. 

It is great and mightily prevalent. It stands thus 
tripled in text and context. As Mr. Ranooura 


justly says, we cannot make that idea finer. But 
then we scarcely oy it for a proverb. For, 
as Milton says, ‘“ Who knows not that Truth is 
strong, next to the Almighty?” Only as in life 
honesty often goes to the wall, and truth (like the 
sun itself, especially in England) is so often under 
a cloud, that a proverb is wanted to support 
waverers. When the appearances are dead against 
them—when the majorities are massed, as com- 
monly they must always be, on the side of error, 
and in their Philistine force seem sure of victory— 
it is then that a wise saw is wanted to tell the 
fainting ones that the battle is not to the seeming 
strong, but that truth is great, and will prevail at 
last. “ Magna est veritas, et prevalebit.” Here 
you have sound and sense more pertinent to the 
occasion, and fuller to the ear, than if the words in 
Esdras were more strictly kept to. Again, as to 
Habakkuk, “‘He who runs may read ” has in it 
the terseness that gives an axiom vogue. 
C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Why, indeed? The Septuagint has plainly 
enough peydAn kai drepicyver. Yet, 
as noted by Mr. Bucktey, 7 8S. i. 87:— 

“the late Edward Greswell, Fellow of Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, one of the most learned men of this century, and 
one not likely to make a misquotation, in the prelimi 
address of the ‘ Origines Kalendariz Italice,’ Oxford, 
1854, says :—‘ Often in the course of my inquiries have 
been reminded of those well-known words MeyaAq 9 
cai 
Perhaps this may help to place your learned corre- 
spondent on the track of the error. 

KILuIGREW. 

There is a cynical variation of this saying which 
is perhaps worth preserving: “ Magna est veritas 
et rebus secundis, interdum prevalet.” I cannot 
tell its origin. A. 


In an early number of either Once a Week or All 
the Year Round this was quoted, as usual, with 
prevalebit, and a remark that people never quote 
it but when desiring some falsehood to prevail, 
their sentiment being, “some day indeed—at the 
Greek kalends or the millennium—prevalebit, but 
we will take care it shall not sooner.” sd 

E. 


Supporters: Earts or Ross 8. vii. 328). 
—These two queries do not seem to have a 
in common. As to supporters, there is a good d 
of interesting matter in Mr. Seton’s ‘Scottish 
Heraldry,’ where it is stated that the seal of David 
Lindsay, Lord of Crawford, 1345, probably fur- 
nishes the earliest Scottish instance alike of sup- 
porters and of a crest. 

When the earldom of Ross passed, in the four- 
teenth century, out of the Celtic clan Ross, or 
Rosses of Balnagowan, it went to the Leslies by the 
marriage of Walter Leslie, fourth son of Sir Andrew 
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Leslie (1320), sixth in descent from the founder of 
the house of Leslie, with the heiress, Euphemia, 
Countess of Ross. The failure of heirs male of 
the body of Earl William, son of Hugh, Earl of 
Ross, who fell at Halidon Hill, 1333, left his 
daughter Euphemia heiress of the earldom. The 
son of Walter Leslie and Countess Euphemia 
was Alexander Leslie, Karl of Ross, whose daughter 
Euphemia took the veil. The succession, on Earl 
Alexander’s death, was disputed between the Lords 
of the Isles—as representing Mary or Margaret, as 
she is variously called by different writers (Mr. A. 
Mackintosh Shaw, in his ‘Clan Chattan,’ calls her 
Mary), only daughter of Walter Leslie and the 
Countess Euphemia—and the Stuarts of Albany, to 
whom, in the person of her uncle, John, Earl of 
Bachan, who fell at Verneuil, 1424, Euphemia, the 
nun, resigned the earldom on taking the veil. 
Hence the battle of Harlaw and other lacrime. 
Noman. 


The family name cf the Earl of Ross, 1300 to 
1375, was Ross. See Douglas’s ‘ Peerage of Scot- 
land.’ Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Grapvuates or Scorrish Universities (7% 
vii. 388, 454).—Y. S. M. is in error in supposing 
that no lists have been published of graduates at 
Scottish universities. I would refer him to :— 


1, History of the University of Edinburgh. By Thomas 
Craufurd, Edinburgh, 1808-21.—Appendices by Prof, 
Duncan give lists of graduates in medicine, 1705-1821. 

2. Munimenta Alme Universitatis Glasguensis, Glas- 
5 1854. Maitland Club.—Vol. iii. contains lists of 

asters of Arts for periods 1578-1695 and 1707-27. 

8. Fasti Aberdonenses. Aberdeen, 1854. Spalding 
Club.—Contains lists of Masters of Arts at University 
and King’s College for period 1600-88. 

4. A List of Persons admitted to the Degree of Master 
of Arts at the University and King’s College of Aber- 
deen from the Year 1800 inclusive. Aberdeen, 1856. 

5. A Catalogue of the Graduates in the Faculties of 
Arts, Divinity, and Law, at the University of Edinburgh 
— its Foundation. Edinburgh, 1858, Bannatyne 

ab, 

6. List of Medical Graduates of the University and 
King’s College from the Year 1800. Aberdeen, 1860. 

7. List of the Graduates in Medicine of the Uni- 
ad of Edinburgh from 1705 to 1866. Edinburgh, 


8, Fasti Academie Mariscallane. Aberdeen, 1889. 
New Spalding Club. Vol. ii. will contain lists of 
were in Arts, Divinity, Law, and Medicine at 
; — College and University, for period 1600- 


> P. J. ANDERSON. 
Aberdeen. 


Nores ow Ericrerus S. vii. 4, 193, 338). 
—OCorrespondents omit one of the latest, and at 
the same time most valuable, of the recent ex- 
aminations of the philosophy of Epictetus. Bishop 
Lightfoot, whom to name is to designate the 
highest authority, has, in an excursus on “St. 
Paul and Seneca” in his edition of ‘St. Paul’s 


Epistle to the Philippians,’ a notice of Epictetus, 
which begins, “ From Seneca it is refreshing to 
turn to Epictetus” (p. 311). There is also a critical 
notice of Epictetus in Archdeacon Farrar’s ‘Seekers 
after God’ Macmillan, sa. Mr. R. M. Spence 
has not the exact reference to St. Augustine, which 
is ‘liber nobilissimi Stoici,” ‘De Civitate,’ ix. 5. 
Ep. MarsHALL. 

Craveraovse §. vii. 368).—In Chambers’s 
‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen’ is 
a well executed portrait of this celebrated man, 
said to be engraved by S. Freeman after Sir Peter 
Lely, “from the original in possession of the Earl 
of Strathmore at Glammis Castle.” It represents 
him in a standing posture, wearing a long flowing 
wig, lace cravat, and a very small steel breast- 
plate. The features are remarkably soft and 
feminine, and wear an expression of sadness. Per- 
haps this may be the portrait which your corre- 
spondent H. S. W. means. 
Jonny Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tenney vii. 369).—Besides the usual 
heraldic colours, 

“two more are mentioned by Leigh, Guillim, Blome, 
Morgan, and other ancient heraldic authorities, called 
Tenne and Sanguine, that is, brown and crimson; but 
these colours seem to have been long disused, and are 
not now found in arms. They seem to have implied 
something dishonourable, and, whenever borne, were 
appropriated to mark a note of abatement or 

tion ” (Newton's ‘ Heraldry,’ 1846, p. 25). 

Tenné, tawney, orange, or brusk, orange colour. 
In engravings it should be represented by lines in 
bend sinister, crossed by others barways. It is 
one of the colours called stainand, i. ¢., tinctures 
which, being applied to the figures called abate- 
ments, are supposed to be disgraceful (‘Glossary 
of Heraldry,’ Oxford, 1847, 294 and 304). 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Tenney, or more usually tenné, is an heraldic 
tincture of an orange or orange-chestnut colour. It 
is not much employed in modern English blazonry. 
Like all our other heraldic terms, it is derived 
from the French, where it appears under the form 
tanné. It is really identical with tawney, which is 
explained by Johnson as “ yellow, like things 
tanned.” The derivation of tan is rather doubt- 
ful. Scheler describes it as ‘‘écorce de chéne 
moulue,” from Ger. tanne, which does not signify 
oak, but fir wood. Diefenbach and others refer to 
Bas-Breton tann oak, but Diez objects that the 
word is not found in the Celtic dialects, except in 
the small district of Leon. Any way, it has taken 
its place in German poetry— 

O Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum, wie treu sind deine 

Blatter ! 

Ge-tanned is found in A.-S. with the Latin equiva- 
lent cortice maceratus. The probability is that the 
bark of the fir tree was first employed in tanning 
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before its inferiority to the oak was discovered, 

and so “‘la tanne marque qui reste sur une peau 

d’animal, aprés qu’elle a été préparée est ainsi dite 

de sa couleur.” J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


The colour is tan colour, and the language is 
“heraldic” French, which has ways of its own. 
See my ‘Dictionary,’ s.v. “ Tawny. 

Watter W. Sear. 

This word is the same as tawny, and is Old 
French, like other heraldic language. The colour 
is a dark orange yellow, and used sometimes to be 
called one of “‘dishonourable” colours, 
sanguine being er. 

CO. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

(Mas. Scartert, Mr. Jonn P. Mr. Man- 


sercH, Mr, Srecealt, AupHa, and Sr. SwitHrn are 
thanked for replies, ] 


Mrs. or Miss (7* §, vii. 104, 211, 256, 337).— 
The form Mrs. was at one time applied indifferently 
to persons of all ages, as may be seen by the entry 
of the burial of Milton’s second wife and her in- 
fant daughter in the register of the parish of St. 
Margaret, Westminster. The burial entry reads: — 

1657. Feb. 10, Mrs, Katherin Milton. 

1657. March 20, Mrs. Katherin Milton. C, 

The ©. of the second entry means child. The 
marriage was November 16, 1656 ; the birth:— 

1657. Oct, 19, Katherin Milton d. to John Milton by 
Katherin. 

In the burial entry the date would be 1658 accord- 

ing to the present calendar. See the Bookworm 

for May, p. 175, and the Westminster Magazine. 
W. E. Bucktey. 


Will E. L. G. give us his authority for the state- 
ment that Mistress “was three or four centuries 
ago gd peng to single ladies ; no married or 
widow lady was Mistress, but always Dame”? 
It is a new and rather startling idea to me. Was 
not Dame restricted to the wives and widows of 
knights, and to the daughters of peers? I find the 
term Mistress applied to the wife of Mr. John 
Basset four times between 1538 and 1540 (‘Lisle 
Papers,’ viii. 34 ; xi. 41, 47; xii. 39). 

HERMENTRUDE. 

S. vii. 366).—This is in all pro- 
bability either a printer’s error or another form of 
fuck, which is used in the Eastern Counties for 
the fur or down of animals, and having another 
signification in the North of a chip or crack in 
crockery and such ware, or small pieces of soot or 
dirt on or in clean material. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


I am not versed in the Cornish dialect, and 
consequently am quite unable to say whether the 
word fluck belongs to that dialect ; but the word, 
as it is given in the quotation from ‘The Life 


and Adventures of Peter Wilkins,’ might very well 
be a mere misprint for flock, meaning a lock of 


wool, DNARGEL. 
Paris. 


This word is still used in the South-eastern 
Counties for the down which the doe rabbit takes 
from her coat to make a nest for her young, but it 
is pronounced flick now. P. Srivwe, 

Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


A Mayor's Tittz (7 S. vi. 468; vii. 112).—A 
relative of mine, since deceased, who was an alder- 
man of this Corporation before the reform of 1835, 
and also a F.S.A., with regard to this “ weighty” 
question, has told me that it really depended, as 
a matter of right, upon the wording of the town’s 
charter, but that prior to 1835, with regard to this 
borough, the great officer of state used to direct 
official documents to “The Right Worshipful the 
Mayor of Great Yarmouth,” Since that time the 
“ Right,” whether rightly or wrongly, has, how- 
ever, been dropped from our title by these officials. 
Our toast-master, however, clings to it. 

F. Dansy Patmer, 
Mayor of Great Yarmouth. 


Mompine §. vii. 427).—What could any- 
body do better than consult Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary’ touching the derivation of this 
word, which was contributed to our vocabulary by 
the Dutch? Mere ordinary lexicographers, too, as 
Miss Pinkerton might say, do not ignore the verb 
tomump. We find that from originally signifying 
“to mumble,” it has come to mean “to mutter” 
and ‘‘ to beg.” It applies to the first and second 
of these acts at any time of the year ; but to the 
best of my knowledge nobody now mumps in the 
third sense of the word excepting on December 21. 
The beggars are then old people (chiefly women, I 
fancy), and it is perhaps because toothless age does 
mumble both food and words that these askers of 
alms are known specially as mumpers, and are said 
to go a-mumping. Mumper is defined by Bailey 
as “a genteel beggar”; and those who receive 
charity on St, Thomas’s Day are not of the genus 
tramp, but are needy neighbours, on whom, on this 
last festival before the Nativity, it is reasonable to 
bestow something with which they may provide 
good cheer for the coming feast. That is probably 
the reason why Mumping Day stands where it does 
in the popular calendar. In some counties corn, 
much used for furmety, is given away; in Lincoln- 
shire it is spoken of as “ mumping wheat” (see 
Mr. Peacock’s ‘ Glossary,’ E.D.S.). 

Sr. 

The late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ gives 
“ Mump=to beg,” and “ Mumping-day = Decem- 
ber 21, when the poor go about the country begging 
corn, &c.” Dakin, in his ‘ History of Bicester,’ 
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1816, p. 270, says that the custom “‘has long ob- 
tained on the morrow after Christmas-day,” and 
that, as the poor “ expect a certain sum per head, 
none of the family are left at home...... This im- 
position on the more industrious is generally 
reckoned at one penny for every grown person 
and a halfpenny for a child.” 
Epwarp M. Borraso. 
The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 
{Very many replies are acknowledged. } 


Potipavy oR (7 vii. 407).— 
There does not appear to be any doubt that “ Pol- 
davis or Poldavy ”—as Admiral Smyth terms this 
canvas or sail-cloth—was in old times imported 
into this country from France. The statute of 
1 Jacob. I., cap. 24, begins :— 

“Whereas the Clothes called Mildernix is Powle 
Davies, whereof Sayle Clothes and other furniture for 
the Navie and Shipping are made, were heretofore alto- 
gether brought out of France, and other parts beyond 
the Seas, And the Skill and Art of making and weaving 
of the said Clothes, never knowne nor used in England, 
untill about the two and thirtieth yeare of the Reigne of 
the late Queene of famous memory, Queene Elizabeth, 
about what time and not before, the perfect Art and 
skill of making and weaving of the sayd Clothes was 
attained unto, and sithence practised and continued in 
this Realme,”’ &c.—Pulton’s ‘ Statutes’ (1632), p. 1283. 
Furthermore, an extract from Rymer’s ‘ Fcedera’ 
given in Craik’s ‘ History of British Commerce’ 
(1844) shows that this canvas came from Brittany. 
In the relation of a dispute with the Hanse Towns, 
which was settled by the treaty of 1409, there is 
mention ‘‘ of a barge belonging to Falmouth, laden 
with salt and canvass of Brittany ” (vol. i. p. 183). 
About twelve miles to the north of Brest there is 
the city of St. Pol de Leon. Whether this place, or 
any village near it, was ever called Pol D’Avis I 
do not know. J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 


I can give no clue to the derivation of the word 
pole- or poll- davy. In the ‘ Archives of Ipswich’ 
there is the copy of a deed given at “ Goramburie” 
on the “third daye of Aprill In the Sixtenthe 
yere of o* Reigne,” by which Queen Elizabeth 
really confers a monopoly for the making of “‘Saile 
Clothes co’ monly called Mydrene c polle Davis” upon 
John and Robert Collins, of Ipswich. The whole 
deed is interesting, and will shortly appear in the 
Transactions of the Suffolk Archeological Insti- 
tute. W. E. Layton. 

Ipswich, 


Yanoo (7 §, vii. 165, 391).—I was intimately 
acquainted with the late Mr. George Métivier, 
author of the ‘ Dictionnaire Franco-Normand,’ and 
had frequent conversations with him on the sub- 
Ject of the dialect of Norman-French as spoken in 
Guernsey. I have a perfect recollection of his 


having asked me on one occasion whether I had 
ever heard the word yahoue applied in the sense of 


an ill-mannered lout or booby. He told me had 
heard it a few days before for the first time from 
the mouth of Mr. Stephen Barbet, a printer, who 
had published, as a private speculation of his own, 
a collection of such of Mr. Métivier’s fugitive 
ieces as had appeared in the local newspapers. 
have inquired of many very intelligent 
Guernsey men, and I cannot find that the 
word is known to them as indigenous. I have 
very little doubt in my own mind—a doubt 
in which, I believe, Mr. Métivier participated— 
that Mr. Barbet, not finding a French word which 
would so well express his meaning, borrowed, as 
many of his fellow-countrymen do every day, an 
English word for the occasion. I think I may 
venture to say for certain that Swift never visited 
Guernsey ; but from a very early period the edu- 
cated classes in the island have been conversant 
with English, and Swift’s works were likely to be 
quite as well known and appreciated as in many a 

country town in England. 

Epear MacCcttoca. 
Guernsey. 


Carots anp Sones: “Dic QUiA SIT 
unus” (7% §, vii. 264, 337, 438).—I agree with 
W. C. B. that no one would expect to find “ Dic 
mibi,” &c., under ‘Carols and Songs’; I have 
therefore added those words to the heading of this 
note, and am glad to say that I have found the 
canticle of which I was in search in ‘N. & Q.’ 
under the almost equally comprehensive title of an 
‘Old Latin Religious Song.’ It was communicated 
(4 §. ii. 557) by a learned and much regretted 
correspondent, the Rev. F. C. Husrnsern, D.D., 
who stated that he had learned it many years 
previously from an aged Dominican friar. I have 
not the slightest doubt that this is the original 
source from which the many versions of “‘ What is 
your one, oh!” are derived. According to Mr. 


Lang, in Longman’s Mag , the sixth verse 
runs:— 

Sex sunt hydriz 

Plenz posite 

In Cana Galilezx, 


From the “jars full of water” may be derived the 
“cheerful waiters,” or “charming waiters,” or 
“walkers” of different versions, and so on. 
think the subject has been treated much more 
recently than in the references given by W. C. B., 
bat I have not all my back numbers at hand. 
The references to Mr. Lang’s papers in Longman’s 
Magazine are xiii. 328, 439, 556. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rejputana. 


Miniatore §. vii. 468).—The new edition 
of Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of Painters’ says that 
Andrew Plimer, the miniature painter, was born 
at Bridgwater, and that his elder brother, Na- 
thaniel, was born at Wellington in 1751. Which 
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Wellington is this—Somerset, Salop, or some 
other? One would incline to the first-named 
county, as Andrew was born about twenty miles 
from Wellington, Somerset. Redgrave, however, 
says that Nathaniel’s birthplace was Wellington, 
Salop. Has he any authority for this, or did he 
know of but one town of the name ? 
A. L, Hompnreys. 

Eccleston Road, Ealing Dean. 

The miniature about which your correspondent 
Dororar inquires was doubtless painted by 
Nathaniel Plimer, miniature painter. He was 
born in 1751 at Wellington, Shropshire. He ex- 
hibited miniatures at the Royal Academy for the 
first time in 1787, and continued to do so for 
several years after. He died in 1822. 

S. James A. Satrer. 

Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


The initials and date, “ N. P., 1788,” would fit 
Nathaniel Plimer, who was born 1751, exhibited 
miniatures at the Academy for the first time in 
1787, and died in 1822. Henry Drake. 


Atmoran’s Rive (7™ vii. 229, 338).—Mar. 
Jackson has answered his own query correctly, 
and Sharon Turner was in error by ascribing to 
Almoran what Dr. Hawkesworth wrote of Amu- 
rath. The origin of his error seems to be this. 
In the year 1807 Leigh Hunt published, in five 
small volumes, a series of classical tales, the fifth 
volame containing Hawkesworth and Sterne. 
From the Adventurer are taken ‘ Flavilla,’ ‘ Amu- 
rath,’ ‘Opsinous,’ ‘ Agamus,’ ‘Mr. Friendly,’ 
* Hassan,’ ‘ Carazan,’ ‘The Admirable Crichton,’ 
and these occupy pp. 1-60, and pp. 185-264. 
From a separate publication he has inserted 
*‘Almoran and Hamet,’ pp. 60-185, coming 
directly after ‘Amurath.’ A somewhat similar 
incident is introduced in each. The genius Syn- 
darac bestows on Amurath the ring (p. 39), with 
the property ascribed to it ; and in the other story 
a genius is also called in, who bestows on Almoran 
sundry powers (p. 105), and subsequently (p. 132) 
an emerald talisman, which would enable him to 
assume the appearance of any one he might wish 
to personate. In all probability Mr. Sharon 
Turner had read these stories in this volume, and, 
by a not very extraordinary lapsus memoria, con- 
fased Amurath with Almoran, and assigned to the 
latter what belonged to the former. According 
to Watt, ‘ Bibl. Britann.,’ the story of ‘ Almoran 
and Hamet’ was originally published in 1761, in 
two volumes. Leigh Hant’s collection of tales is 
now said to be very rare. W. E. Bucktey. 


Letrer or Josera (7 vi. 24, 
404; vii. 126, 386, 455).—At the last reference 
the old lines about “ Earth goes upon earth” are 

uoted, and we are asked about the source of 

m. The answer is that they belong to a set of 


verses of which there must be a good many MS, 
copies. They have frequently been printed. The 
only copy I have at hand just now is the copy 
beginning “Erthe owte of erthe is wondirly 
wroughte,” printed from the Thornton MS. at 
Lincoln (about a.p. 1440) in ‘ Religious Pieces in 
Prose and Verse,’ ed. G. G. Perry (E.E.T.S.), 
London, 1867. Wa rer W. Sxear. 


The history of the lines “ Earth goes upon the 
earth” has been worked out at 1* S, vii. 498, 576; 
viii. 110, 353; 3° S. i, 389; ii, 55; 5” S, xii, 
389, 439, 499. W. ©. B. 


Money Scrivener (7" §. vii. 387).—A seri- 
vener (from Italian scrivano, French escrivain) was 
one who draws contracts; one whose business is 
to place out money at interest, receiving a bonus 
or commission for his trouble. 

When an attorney or solicitor is the general 
depository of money of his clients and other per- 
sons who employ him, not simply in his character 
of attorney or solicitor, but as a money agent, to 
invest their money on securities at his discretion, 
allowing him procuration fees for any sum laid out 
on bond or mortgage, as well as a fee, or charge, 
for preparing the deeds, such a course of dealing 
is substantially the business of a scrivener (see 
Wharton’s ‘ Law Lexicon’). J. S. Upan. 

Inner Temple. 


A money scrivener is—or, as a profes- 
sion, was—according to Dr. Johnson, “one who 
raises money for others.” Nowadays we should 
call such a one a money-lender. The name was 
of some importance in the Bankruptcy Act of 
1849. By this statute only certain specified 
classes of persons could be made bankrupts, among 
which were “scriveners receiving other men’s 
monies or estates into their trust.” And these 
classes, with a few additions, were repeated in the 
Act of 1869. Mr. Joshua Williams, in his learned 
book on ‘ Personal Property,’ writing of the law 
as it was in 1869, states that,— 

“ An attorney or solicitor as such is not a trader 
witbin the on Boll law; but if he is in the habit of 
receiving his clients’ money into his own hands and in- 
vesting it...... he will be liable to become bankrupt as a 
scrivener receiving other men’s monies into his trust.” 


Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 
Hastings. 


A money scrivener is one whose trade it is to 
receive money for investment and put it out at 
interest :— 

How happy in his low 

Who quiet 

And from the gaping scrivener free.—Dryden. 
Bailey (ed. 1731) says the scriveners were incor- 
porated into a company in 1616, with a master, 
two wardens, twenty-four assistants, and thirty- 
eight on the livery. Their arms are Azure, an 
eagle with wings expanded, holding in his mouth 
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a penner and inkhorn, standing on a book, all or. 
He says their hall is on the east side of Noble 
Street. J. E. Poppietoy. 


This profession, I believe, formerly signified the 
advancing of money upon real securities. An 
eminent firm of solicitors in the East of England 
styled themselves, up to quite recent years, 
“attorneys, land agents, and 


I have a fine engraving of Mr. John Ellis, “ the 
last of that antient profession called scriveners, 
which is one of the companies of London ; but the 
business is now carried on by attornies and others.” 
He died at the age of ninety-six on Dec. 31, 1791. 

“Of him Dr. Johnson once said,‘ The most literary 
conversation that I ever enjoyed was at the table of Jack 
Ellis, a money-scrivener behind the Royal Exchange, 
with whom I at one period used to dine generally once a 
week.’”—Gent, Mag., 1791, p. 1238. 

The inscription of the engraving runs as follows :— 

“ Effigies Johannis Ellis socij veterrimi Societatis Scrip- 
torum Londini adhuc viventis Anno Dom, MDccLXXxI 
gtatis suze LXxxiu. Tho. Frye pinxit An. Dom. 1761. 
W. Pether olim Discipulus ejus sculpsit, 1781. Impensis 


Societatis.”’ 
Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


[Very many contributors are thanked for information 
to the same effect. | 


Avurnor or Porms Waytep (7™ S. vii. 347). 
—‘ Faction Displayed, a Poem,’ is by W. Shippen. 
Ascribed also to Daniel Defoe. Entered, with a 
query, in Lowndes’s list of Defoe’s works. Said 
to be “ from a correct copy,” to distinguish it from 
a counterfeit edition lately published, “ printed 
in old letter, hardly legible, and full of errors.” 
Copies are in the Brit. Mus. and Adv. Library. 

* Moderation, a Poem,’ or, more fully, “* Modera- 
tion Display’d : a Poem.’ By the author of ‘ Fac- 
tion Display’d” [W. Shippen.] London, 1704. 
d4to.” No reference to any library containing a 
copy in Halkett and Laing, from whose work the 
above extracts are taken. E. 


Heratpey : Descent or ARMORIAL BEARINGS 
(7 S. vi. 427, 496 ; vii. 132, 175, 278, 376).—I have 
no doubt but that Armicer is right when he says 
that the differencing of coat-armour is not so rigidly 
insisted upon in practice as might have been 
implied from my note at p. 132. My reference 
there to marks of cadency was incidental merely to 
the general question of the descent of armorial 

ings, and was intended more as a general state- 
ment as to what would be right and proper as under- 
stood by the theory and practice of heraldry in the 
days when heraldry was more of an exact science, if 
I may so say, than it is now. I can quite imagine, 
however, that the modern practice, in these days of 
what I do not think I am wrong in calling the 
decline, if not the fall, of heraldry in England, would 
not hesitate to grant to a cadet the full arms un- 


differenced by anything that might show the bearer 
was not the head of the family. But if such indeed 
be the case, surely the opinions of the older writers 
on the subject, and the examples given by that well- 
known and indefatigable student of heraldry, thelate 
Rev. Charles Boutell, are quite lost upon us. I agree 
with Armicer that it could never have been, and 
never was contemplated, that “ ninety-nine out of 
every hundred gentlemen of coat-armour should 
have their arms mangled by successive differences 
piled one upon another”; yet I cannot see any 
objection that modern heralds can possibly have to 
the practice instanced by Boutell, when he says that 
“although these differences [i.¢., the ordinary 
marks of cadency] are rarely used by brothers of 
the same family during their father’s lifetime, they 
were almost universally regarded as the hereditary 
marks of the junior branches of the same family, 
and thus in some families are systematically trans- 
mitted with the arms that are differenced by them.” 
The observance of even this much would do some- 
thing towards making the marshalling of coat- 
armour of some assistance in the study of genealogy, 
an advantage which at present, if ARmicER be right, 
can scarcely he claimed for it. 

Descending to particular instances in support of 
his view, ARMIGER states that recently the College 
of Arms has intimated its willingness to grant to 
him, as a descendant of a cadet of the Grosvenors 
of Drayton, themselves a junior branch of the 
Grosvenors of Eton, the arms of the Grosvenors 
of Drayton undifferenced in any way. If this be 
so, I fail to see why it might not at once, with 
equal reason, have granted to him the undifferenced 
arms of the Grosvenors of Eton, or even those of 
the Grosvenors of Cheshire, if they are the head of 
the family. Far be it from me to question the 
practice of the powers that be—the dispensers of 
fountain of honour—but it does seem to me, if this 
be the practice, almost enough to make the old 
wearers of the tabard ‘‘ turn in their graves.” 

J. 8. 

Inner Temple. 


P.S.—I should have been glad to have referred 
ArMIGER to some remarks of mine upon the 
differencing of arms contributed to ‘N. & Q.’ some 
years ago; but, unfortunately, although I have 
searched the General Indexes through, I cannot lay 
my finger uponthem. Asa warning, may I suggest 
that your correspondent, in sending contributions 
upon such a wide subject as heraldry, should add 
also, as a second title (as I have done here), the 
particular subject or branch of heraldic science 
to which they relate? To the want of some such 
system in contributing and indexing I am afraid 
I must attribute my present inability to find any 
reference to my former paper. 


Pero Gomez vii. 427).—Pero Gomez 
was a character in ‘The Spanish Fryar’ (Dryden, 
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1680). He was a rich banker, sixty years of age, 
married to Elvira, a young wife. He was mean, 
covetous, and jealous. Elvira has a liaison with 
Col. Lorenzo, which Dominick, her father con- 
fessor, aids and abets; but the amour is constantly 
thwarted, and it turns out that Lorenzo and Elvira 
are brother and sister. If this be the Pero Gomez 
sought for, there seems to be no particular reason 
why a racehorse, or any other animal, should have 
been named after him. J. W. ALLison. 
Stratford, E, 


*Rytuer’s” Pian or Lonpon S. ix. 95; 
6" §S. xii. 361, 393; 7" S. iii. 110; vi. 297).— 
According to an article on the ‘ Boekverkoopers, 
boekdrukkers en uitgevers in Nederland’ in the 
Dutch Navorscher (vol. xx. p. 341), Cornelius 
Danckertz van Seevenhoven was born at Amster- 
dam, and in business there from 1631 to 1656, at 
the sign of the Atlas. His shop was in the Cal- 
verstraet till 1643, and on the Niewendijk after 
that date. If the above information be correct, 
the plan of London cannot be older than 1631. 
This is one more link in the chain of evidence 
that Ryther had nothing whatever to do with this 
plan. L. L. K. 


Mistake Appison’s ‘Spectator’ (7 §. 
vii. 426).—This mistake occurs in the first edition, 
folio, 1711. The quotation is correctly assigned 
to Horace in the edition printed at Edinburgh for 
John Bell, 1776, but the correction was probably 
made in some edition earlier than this. 

W. E. 


In my edition of the ‘Spectator,’ “ London, 
printed for J. and R. Tonson and S. Draper,” 
eight volumes, each with a cut at the beginning, 
drawn by F. Hayman, and carved by C. Grignion, 
no date, No. 275, is headed thus: — 

—— tribus Anticyris caput insanabile. 
Hor., ‘ Ars. Poet.,’ ver. 300, 
Which is quite correct. DyarGEL. 

Paris. 

In Prof. H Morley’s one-volume ‘ Spec- 
tator’ (Routledge & Sons, no date—Why, ob, why, 
no date ?), a very handy and vale edition, 
notwithstanding its small print, all the mottoes 
are translated at the end of the book, and the one 
to which Mr. Yarpuey alludes, which in the 
heading to the paper (No. 275) is attributed to 
Juvenal, is in the translation rightly given to 
Horace (‘ A. P.,’ v. 300). 

JonaTHan Bovucuier. 
(Other replies are acknowledged. } 


Tar Moyxer vii. 388).—* The monkey” 
was a small “bustle,” which in the days of very 
short waists was worn just below the shoulder 
blades. It was superseded by the more modern 
deformity before my time, but I remember hearing 


of it when a child, and was told a story of a lady 
who, having lost her monkey, supplied its place 
with a glove stuffed with curl papers. 

G. Bowzes, 

10, Lady Margaret Road, N.W. 

Tue Youne (7* §. vii. 206),— 
Surely “nobility” in Lord John’s much mis. 
represented lines does not mean aristocracy, but 
noble character. Mr. Lorp’s method of quota 
tion, without reference to the context, found favour 
witn the duke’s political opponents, but it is sur. 
prising to find such elaborated sarcasm foutded 
on an error so often exposed. J. H. Parry. 


Satire §, vii. 329),— 
The macaronic poem ‘ Agnewidos’ was published 
in Fraser’s Magazine. 


Cram (7" vii. 447).—The following quotations 
are offered :— 

When my entrails 
Were clemm’d with keeping a fast. 
Massinger, ‘The Roman Actor,’ ii. 2, 

“ Hard is the choice when the valiant must eat their 
arms, or clem.”"— Jonson, ‘Every Man out of his 
Humour, ’ iii. 6, 

Father clamm’'d thrice a week, 
God's will be done ! 
Ebenezer Elliot, ‘Corn Law Rhymes,’ 
Song, tune ‘ Robin Adair.’ 
Clam is the usual form of the word in my native 
county, but clem is used in many parts. 

One of the favourite books of my early days was 
an American tale, called ‘I’ve been Thinking,’ the 
hero of which was a clam fisher and merchant. I 
understood the term as applying to a coarse kind 
of oyster. The author's name, I believe, was T. 8. 
Arthur. C. ©. B. 


In the story of Green-Breeks and his “ bloody 
coxcomb,” as Sir Andrew has it, in the boys’ street 
fight in Edinburgh, told by Scott (who was himself 
in the thick of these frays) in the Appendix to the 
General Preface to the “ Waverley Novels,” this 
word occurs with a different meaning from either 
of those mentioned by Dr. Murray :— 

** He [Green-Breeks | declined the remittance, saying 
that he would not sell his blood ; but at the same time 
reprobated the idea of being aa informer, which he said 
was clam, ¢.¢., base or mean.” 

These street fights of the “upper ten” boys with 
the town boys helped Scott “after long years” out 
of a troublesome conversational embarrassment with 
the Ozar Alexander in Paris in 1815. The Czar, 
seeing Scott in his blue and red dress of the Sel- 
kirkshire lieutenancy, and noticing his lameness, 
asked Scott in what engagement he had been 
wounded. Scott at first said that he suffered from 
a nataral infirmity ; but as this did not satisfy the 
Czar, Scott added that he had been engaged “ir 
some slight actions—such as the battle of the Cross 


Causeway and the affair of Moredun Mill,” and 
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man to turn the conversation to some 
oo a (See Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ sub 


anno 1815). 
With regard to clam, is there not a kind of toffy 
or “hardbake” so called? I do not say that there 
is; I put it as a question. Is there not also an 
American dish called clam soup? 
JonaTHAN Bovcuter. 


Maocna Cuarta (7* iv. 153, 191; vii. 398). 
—Has not the mistake of giving John the title of 
Dake of Ireland clearly arisen from misreading the 
contraction for ‘‘dominus” as ‘‘dux” instead of 
“dn’s”: “Johannes dei Gr’a Rex Angl’ Dn’s Hyb’n 
Dux Norman’,” &c.? The facsimile published by 
Pine in 1733 and that in Col. Sir Henry James’s 
‘Facsimiles of National Manuscripts,’ 1865, read 
as given above. HANDFORD. 


Avruors oF Quorations Wantep §. vii. 
429).— 
“ There is no food in Orleans,” he replied. 
Southey, ‘Joan of Arc,’ bk, vi. 1. 41, 
Frepx. Rvuue. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
A Dictionary of Music and Musicians, a.p. 1450- L 
Vol. IV. Parts XXIIL-XXV. Edited by Sir George 
Grove, LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) r 
Wira the three concluding parts Sir George Grove’s 
admirable ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ is prac- 
tically completed. It is a sign how different estimate of 
thoroughness in workmanship than formerly prevailed is 
now held, that a fifth volume, to consist wholly of index, 
is promised, It is pleasant to learn that the merits of 
the work have won recognition, that it has grown steadily 
in public favour, and that the d d for it is increasing. 
The three parts which now see the light consist princi- 
pally of an appendix, issued under the editorship of Mr. 
J. A, Fuller Maitland, M.A. How important is this is 
shown in the fact that it occupies six hundred columns. 
Under “ Brahms” much new matter is given; the 
life of William Byrd has, in consequence of information 
recently obtained, been rewritten. “Dance Rhythm” 
is the subject of an important paper. A biograph of 
J. W. Davison is supplied, and under “ Liszt,” “ Men- 
delssohn,” “Psalter,” “ Rome,” “Schiitz,” &c., addi- 
tions of the utmost importance are made. Up absolutely 
to date do the final additions carry the work, the dates 
of death of Josef Gung’l, Jan, 31, 1889; Francis Hueffer 
(whose biography is in the appendix), Jan. 19 ; Sir F. A. 
Gore Ouseley, April 6, 1889; and Carl Rosa, April 30, 
1889, being given. The care that marked the production 
from the inning becomes increasingly evident as the 
contributors grow more competent in labour and more 
tised in research. It is difficult to over-estimate 
the amount of important information that is embodied 
in this monumental work. 


Story of the Nations.—Phanicia. By George Rawlin- 
ton, (Fisher Unwin.) - 
Somewnat more than thirty years ago Dr. Kenrick pub- 
lished his work on Phoenicia, It is a monument of learn- 
ing. In its pages were stored all that was then known 
of that great race whose galleys ruled the great inland 
sea when Jerusalem was a threshing-floor and the seven 
hills of Rome were a thicket, where the beasts of the 
field had not yet given way to the obscure band of rob- 


bers and escaped slaves who laid the foundations of the 
greatest of empires, and thus of modern civilization, 
A strange sensation comes over us when we turn from 
Kenrick’s pages of 1855 to the volume before us, Prof. 

Rawlinson has done for us what Dr. Kenrick did for our 
fathers ; yet how different is the result. If we wish for 
a standard by which to measure the growth of historical 

knowledge during one generation, we cannot do better 
than compare the two volumes. They seem centuries 
apart. Prof. Rawlinson has had to exercise compression 

to a far greater extent than his predecessor. We are 
sorry for this, for his knowledge is, up to our present 
standards, exhaustive, We have not, however, found 
any of the more important facts omitted, and we are 
by no means sure that speculation, even when it has a 
satisfactory basis to stand upon, is in its proper place in 
a volume such as the present ; in fact, there are several 
things in the first two chapters where we find it difficult 
to follow him. When, however, we pass beyond the 
mythic period, the story is told with striking ability and 
a sense of proportion which does the writer great credit. 
The want of an eye for p rtion has disfigured many 
of our greater historians, It is a vice which shows smal! 
signs of amendment. Prof. Rawlinson is, however 

almost entirely free from it. We can, of course, tell 
what parts of this wonderful tale of splendour and decay 
interested him the most; but he has not slurred over the 
dull passages or neglected to stipple in the backgrounds, 
Nothing can be better than the chapter which deals with 
the Pheenician colonies, Carthage, Palermo, Malta, and 
Gades, unless it be the account of Tyre. Here the author 
comes in contact with the Biblical narrative, and the 
subject is treated at once with reverence and freedom. 
The account he afterwards gives of the horrible rites of 
the Phoenician religion is worthy of careful attention. 
There are some persons who wonder at the fierce de- 
nunciations of the Hebrew prophets, and are moved to 
remark that we have here a display of the hatred that 
one national cult too often bears for another. Those 
who know what were the horrors of that foul worship 
will at once understand how the prophets of Judah must 
have been revolted by practices which run counter to 
the primal instincts of human nature. 


Old Yorkshire, Edited by William Smith, F.S.A.8, New 
Series. (Longmans & Co,) 

Mr, Suiru would be the last man to claim for ‘Old 
Yorkshire ’ a place among the great county histories. He 
has gathered together from newspapers and various other 
sources an immense amount of facts—and fictions—re- 
lating to the “ Queen of Counties.” No doubt many of 
the details in the present volume would have remained 
buried for many years to come had not Mr. Smith em- 
bodied them in his discursive pages. No one who is col- 
lecting books published by natives of Yorkshire, or works 
in any way relating to the county, should pass over Mr. 
Smith’s contributions to the mass of literature that will 
have to be thoroughly sifted in the days to come before a 
really emp 5 history of Yorkshire can be written. 
The history of Yorkshire is the history of every great 
movement that has taken place in this country north of 
the Trent. No county can be isolated from its sur- 
—- and least of all the great northern heart of 
Englan 


Old Bibles: an Account of the Early Versions of the 

English Bible. By J. R. Dore. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. ) 
Tuis is a second and much improved edition of Mr. 
Dore’s valuable bibliographical history of the English 
Bible, and is characterized by the minute and personal 
acquaintance which he evidently possesses with a large 


number of exemplars which have from time to time 
through his The collations in every case 
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seem very full and accurate, and a large number of 
imen passages, extracted /iteratim and sometimes in 
facsimile, relieve the monotony of the technical biblio- 
phy, and save it from being a biblion a-biblion. Mr. 
re points out, among other things, that there was 
little or no demand for the first translations of the Scrip- 
tures into English, whatever Foxe may say to the con- 
trary, inasmuch as royal proclamations and penal enact- 
ments had to be put forth in order to stimulate their 
sluggish circulation and force a sale, It argues a 
deficient sense of the relative proportion and value 
of things when the author devotes a special para- 
gr of his preface to expressing his thanks to the 
ishop cf Salisbury “for his kind permission to avail 
himself of the consent[!] of the late Right Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln to have his name placed on 
the title-page.”” Turning to the title-page itself we find 
what all this réclame is about—merely that “ the preface 
to the version of 1611 [isl added at the request of the 
late Right Rev. Christopher Wordsworth,” &c. This is 
surely being elaborately thankful for a very small mercy 
indeed’! And why does Mr, Dore use such an ugly mal- 
formation as “duglot 


Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers. By Arthur Edward 
Waite. (Redway.) 
We have abridged a long title. Mr, Waite’s compilation 
is based on collections made at the beginning of the cen- 
. He is a believer in the possibility of the trans- 
mutation of metals, and thinks that the feat has been 
performed. He further thinks he sees how the prin- 
ciples of the old alchemists may be . to the moral 
and spiritual elevation of mankind. e have read what 
he says, but cannot follow him. Physical science we 
know, and also theology ; but the strange blending of 
two things whose lines are not in real life wont to cross 
each other produces an effect which we shall not cha- 
racterize further than by saying that it is utterly beyond 
our comprehension. There are, we know, not a few who 
will be glad to read Mr. Waite’s pages. We have done 
so as a matter of duty, but pleasure therein we found 
none. In these days of rapid and far-reaching discovery 
it is not safe, perhaps, to say that anything is impossible 
which is not a plain contradiction in terms. We think, 
however, we may venture to say that the alchemical 
beliefs which Mr. Waite cherishes are as nearly impos- 
sible of realization as anything can be. At the end of 
the volume is ‘A Bibliography of Alchemy and Hermetic 
Philosophy,’ which some persons may find of occasional 
service. 


The Breitmann Ballads, By Charles G. Leland. (Triibner 
& Co. 


To their pretty “ Lotos Series’ Messrs, Triibner & Co, 
have added a complete edition—the only one in existence 
—of the ‘Breitmann Ballads.’ Many of the ballads are 
in the possersion of Mr. Triibner, and are still copyright. 
The new volume of the series cannot fail to be attrac- 
tive. It has a capital glossary, due to Mr. Nicholas 
Triibner. Somewhat more than mere occasional verses 
are these clever productions of Mr. Leland, and the col- 
lection will have enduring interest, Not a few of the 
poems have established a position in literature. So 
pretty and amusing a gift-book as this volume consti- 
tutes does not often see the light. 


oe: Tide. By W. St. Clair Baddeley. (Sampson Low 


) 
Tus is a pleasant book, albeit it contains nothing very 
new. We seem to have beard it all before, yet we are 
quite content to listen to it again under Mr, Baddeley’s 
guidance, The account of Buenos Ayres is well worth 
reading, and could only have been written by some one 


who was familiar alike with the Spaniard and Engli 
population, Thanks are due to the author for the ion 
a want often felt by those who read books of travel, 


Le Livre for June 10 contains an excellent portrai 
of Jules Barbey d’Aurevilly by M. Henri Touching, ts 
accompany @ brilliant sketch of the eminent poet and 
novelist supplied by M. Uzanne. Portrait and article 
together furnish a life-like picture of a quaint, distin. 
guished, and striking individuality. M. Fernand Drujon 
continues his profoundly interesting study of ‘ La Biblio. 
lytie,’ otherwise the voluntary destruction of books, 
Many books are, of course, destroyed by the authors in 
an access of penit on t of the impurity or the 
ineptitude of the work; others are called in by the 
family of the writer. The outbreak of the Revolution ar. 
rested or destroyed many important works. Englishmen 
will hear with some astonishment that ‘L’ Angleterre 
vue a Londres et dans ses Provinces,’ by the General 
Pillet, caused so much indignation in this country that 
copies whenever found were destroyed by Englishmen 
and that the life of the author was in danger. A curious 
MS. in the possession of M, Uzanne is described by M, 
G. Dancieux. 


A BIBLiIogRAPHY of Mr. Ruskin, to be edited by Mr, 
Thos. ‘I, Wise, honorary secretary of the Shelley Society 
will shortly be issued in a quarto volume. Not more than 
250 copies will be issued, and of these many are already 
subscribed for. Mr. G. C. Moody, assistant secretary of 
the Ru:kin Reading Guild, 27, Knowle Road, Brixton, 
8.W., receives applications. 


APotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

0. 8. (“ Bibles”).—The edition printed at Carmar- 
then by John Ross, 1789, is, apparently, a reprint of 
that published in Edinburgh, 1770. The Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, by which it was re- 
commended, is still in existence, and is certainly not 
confined to Wales, 

Epwin Heron (“Recitations”).—Apply to Messrs. 
French & Co., in the Strand. ) _ 

Henry Drake (“ Position of Pulpit’’).—See 
p. 394, under ‘ Pulpits in Churches.’ 

J. Rutoers Le Ror (“Claypole Family ”).—1" 8. 
298, 381; xi. 384, 472; 2™¢ 8. viii. 114, 382, 392, 456; 
4% 8. x, 418, 476; xi. 66; 5t> 8, vi. 108. 

(“ Disremember”).—We have known 
this word for a quarter of a century. 

CornicenpuM.—P, 477, col. 1, 1. 27 from top, for 
“ Epotre read Zpoche. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN FRANCIS AND THE 


‘ATHENAUM. 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


From LE LIVRE, May 10, 1889. 

“C'est Vhistoire d’une de ces publications que 
nous donne M. John C. Francis dans le pieux 
monument qu’il a élevé 4 la mémoire de son pire, 
John Francis, éditeur du journal the Atheneum. 
La chronique littéraire d'un demi-sitcle est bien ld 
tout entitre, comme le dit le sous-titre de l’ouvrage, 
et non pas seulement la chronique littéraire du 
Royaume-Uni, ni méme des pays de langue anglaise, 
mais—dans des proportions moindres, sans doute— 


celle de tout le monde civilisé, car the Athenewm | 


embrasse dans son cadre le mouvement intellectuel 
du genre humain. 

“En ces deux premiers volumes, l'auteur, en- 
trainé par la grandeur et l'intérét de la partie la 
plus générale de son sujet, fait surtout l’histoire 
du journal avec lequel son pére identifia, si l’on 
peut dire, la meilleure portion de sa vie. II nous 
promet un troisitme volume, formant un tout a 
part et plus spécialement consacré aux faits per- 
sonnels et intimes, aux événements de famille, 
dont le souvenir vaut d’étre conservé. Toutefois, 
il a cru bon, et tout le monde sera de son avis, 
d@imprimer, dés le début de l’ouvrage, une con- 
cise et modeste autobiographie adressée par John 
Francis & son fils....... 

“M. John C. Francis...... a suivi pas a pas, avec 
une exactitude, un soin, un respect, que réchauffent 
Yamour de l’ceuvre commune et la conscience du 
bien accompli, la marche de l’'Athenewm de 1831 a 
1882. 

**Nous ne suivrons pas, méme de loin, la narra- 
tion de M. John C, Francis, grosse de tous les 
faits littéraires d'un demi-siécle. Cette livraison 
ne suffirait pas 4 en donner une analyse intelli- 


* gible & nos lecteurs...... 


“Ces deux beaux volumes sont ornés, en outre 
du fac-similé de l’estampe de Malines (1418) dont 
nous parlions plus haut, des portraits de John 
Francis et de Charles Wentworth Dilke, Les 
éditeurs, MM. Richard Bentley et Fils, n’ont rien 
épargné pour les rendre, par les soins matériels 
et Vexécution typographique, dignes des trésors 


| littéraires, artistiques et historiques que M, John C, 
Francis y a si industrieusement et si habilement 
entassés. 

**Nous nous reprocherions de ne pas informer 

/nos lecteurs que tout ce que produira la vente de 
ce trés bel et trés utile ouvrage est destiné par 

| auteur & accroitre le capital des pensions servies 
& ses membres dans le besoin par la Nemwsvendor’s 
Benevolent Institution (Société de secours mutuels 

‘des libraires et marchands de journaux). 

“M. John C. Francis nous trace en raccourci, 

| dans son ouvrage sur la vie de son pre et sur le 

| développement du fameux journal a la réputation 

‘et & l'autorité duquel son pére contribua tant, le 


| tableau d’un demi-siécle de la vie intellectuelle,” 


From the DAILY TELEGRAPH, May 7th, 1889. 


“A very interesting epoch of literary advance- 
ment is included in the period covered by the two 
volumes, ‘John Francis: a Literary Chronicle of 
Half a Century.’ In these chapters Mr. John C. 
Francis treats at great length of the rise of the 
Atheneum, of which paper his father was, for 
almost the whole of his busy life, the successful 
publisher. There is, in fact, far more regarding 
that excellent periodical, which James Buckingham 
at its birth in 1828 is said to have intended to make, 
‘like the Athenzum of antiquity, the resort of the 
most distinguished philosophers, historians, orators, 
and poets of the day,’ than there is of matter strictly 
dealing with the particular subject of the memoirs, 
The compiler explains, with regard to this, his 
intention of adding a supplementary volume which 
shall put right the omission. So far as he goes at 
present he traces step by step, with evidence of 
eareful research, the rise and useful life of our 
famous critical journal, the list of whose con- 
tributors includes most of the names which the last 
half-century has made famous. Where the narrative 
touches upon the personality or labours of them it is 
| pleasant reading,and where......the volumes deal with 
the swift growth, the superabundant vitality, and 
endless resource of the times, we read them with the 
‘interest which such matter must always command.” 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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NOW” READY, 


THE 


MONTHLY 


NEW SERIES 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


FIFTH 


PART 


Containing 
LOUIS DRAYCOTT. 


A Serial Story, by Mrs, R, 8S. DE COURCY LAFFAN. 


The MILITIA: its History, and Why it 
Should be Kept Up to Full Strength. 


The EIFFEL TOWER. 

THROUGH the PARIS EXHIBITION. 
LEGAL BANTER and REPARTEE. 
PERCH. 

RED HAIR. 

SOME ODD REMEDIES. 

OVER the ROOF of the WORLD. 

M. JANSSEN’S CLIMB. 


JAQUES BONHOMME. The French 


Peasant, the French Conscription. 
SOME DISAGREEABLE EXPERIENCES, 
FASHION in FICTION. 
The LETTER H. 
The SWALLOW. 
The TITLE of REVEREND. 
HUMOUR. 4 
SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY and HIS 
Bequest. 


SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES. 


WITH COMPOUND INTEREST. A Com- 
plete Story. 
OUR LADY HELP. A Complete Story. 


FROM CONVICTION. A Complete Story.| 
ANNORA. A Complete Story. 


*,* Sold at all Railway 


’, and Newsvendors’, or can be supplied direct 


Bookstalls, Booksellers’, 
from the Office, 26, Wellington-street, 8 Strand. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d, and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. for the year, postage included. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Henry Watxker, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 


Took's-court, Cursitor-street, 
HN FRANCIS, at No. 28, Took’s-court, Oursitor-street, Chancery-lane, 
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